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The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 130,000 Copies. 


Harrer’s Alacazineé, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers,\on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Saturnpay, NOVEMBER 18, 1876. 


Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a splendid double-page engrav- 
ing representing the decoration of the “Victory” 
in memory of LORD NELSON’S death, and two 
illustrations of East Indian life. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


INDEPENDENCE OF PARTY. 


URING the campaign that has just end- 

ed there were some newspapers which 
seemed to consider themselves “ independ- 
ent” because under a languid profession of 
preference for Governor Hayes they sedu- 
lously promoted the election of Governor 
TILDEN. Their sneers and ridicule, their 
“nagging” and innuendo, were all lavished 
upon the Republicans; and by every kind 
of indirection they served the cause of reac- 
tion, of inflation, and of hopeless degrada- 
tion of administrative methods a thousand- 
fold more effectively than if they had been 
frank and declared Democratic organs. It 
seems to us not only unpatriotic, but dis- 
honorable, to take a party position in a con- 
test of the kind just closed, and to maintain 
it in a way which confounds every honest 
supporter of the party, and encourages and 
delights its opponents. The reason for pre- 
ferring the election of Governor HAYES was 
that the party which nominated him was, 
upon the whole, and with all exceptions 
and allowances made, that whose success 
promised best for the country. If that were 
an honest conviction, the patriotic duty of 
securing the success of the party by all fair 
means is obvious. If, on the other hand, 
both parties were thought to be untrust- 
worthy, opposition to both was the simple 
and respectable course. But having delib- 
erately chosen a side, it certainly ought to 
be sustained in a way which does not make 
every body doubt either the intelligence or 
the honesty of the support. 

We are perfectly aware that there are 
many kinds of partisan support to which 
no newspaper of high character will stoop. 
There are many arguments which it will not 
urge. There aré many fellow-supporters of 
the party whom it will not approve. There 
are many influences which it would regret 
to see controlling the party administra- 
tion, and which it will, of course, oppose. 
But if, after a full survey of all such ways 
and arguments and men and influences, it 
still decides to sustain the party, we can 
not understand that it should give that sup- 
port in a manner which shows that it dis- 
trusts its own conclusions, and that it would 
be just as well for the country if the candi- 
date and party that it professes to prefer 
were defeated. In the contest just ended 
certain men whom the journals of the kind 
we describe did not-like were prominent in 
the Republican canvass. They held official 
positions, many of them, and they were oft- 
en popular speakers. That they were active 
in the campaign and might be prominent in 
the administration seemed to be the only 
facts observed by such “independent” jour- 
nals. Now, we agree, if they thought the 
prominence of these persons a greater dis- 
aster than the surrender of the government 
to the South and the Democratic minority 
in the North, they were not bound to acqui- 
esce. They should, on the contrary, have 
pronounced for what they thought the lesser 
of two evils where one was inevitable, and 
have openly declared against Republican 
success. This would have been an intelligi- 
ble and worthy course. 

But if this course was not taken, the only 
fair thing to do, it seems to us, was so to 
support the party and its candidate as to 
strengthen those influences because of 
whose activity and probable power in the 
party these journals had, upon the whole, 
taken sides with it. Instead of constantly 
carping at the fact of General BUTLER’s 
nomination, for instance, and at the prom- 
inence in the canvass of Mr. BLAINE, who is 
particularly distasteful to these journals, 
and at the chairmanship of Secretary CHAN- 
DLER, and at the abuses of assessing nation- 
al office-holders, as if there were nothing 


side, it would have been a very much more 
sensible support of the Republican candi- 
date to show with equal persistency that 
Republicans had nominated Judge Hoar 
against BUTLER—a thing virtually unknown 
among Democratic “reformers ;”’ that Mr. 
SCHURZ was one of the warmest and most 
confident advocates of Republican success ; 
and that the resignation of General WIKOFF 
as Adjutant-General of Ohio because of his 
chairmanship of the State Committee show- 
ed very clearly what was Governor HAyYEs’s 
opinion of the union of two such positions 
in the same hands. We know that we 
speak the feeling of the best Republicans 
every where in the country.in saying that 
no such damage was done to their cause 
during the campaign as by the papers which 
declared for Hayes, and then uniformly in- 
stilled into the minds of those favorable to 
him the profoundest distrust of the Repub- 
lican party. 

No paper, certainly, is obliged to become, 
in the ordinary sense, partisan. If it is se- 
riously of opinion that it makes uo differ- 
ence which party succeeds, it may amuse 
itself with gibing at both. But still it will 
not be able to conceal the drift of its sym- 
pathies, simply because in the present con- 
dition of the country it is as mere affec- 
tation to declare that there is no choice 
between parties as it would have been for 
an Englishman a hundred and fifty years 
ago to say that there was no choice between 
the Tories and Whigs, between BoLinc- 
BROKE and ROBERT WALPOLE. Our objec- 
tion is not to what is called independence, 
but to independence which is effectively 
Democratic partisanship. Harper's Weekly 
sincerely desired the success of HAYES and 
WHEELER as promoting the best interests 
of the country. But what proof should we 
have given of our faith and hope if Mr. Nast 
had filled the paper with trenchant carica- 
tures of conspicuous Republicans, and we 
had occupied these columns with “ digs” and 
stabs at the party? If an independent pa- 
per decides to sustain a party candidate, it 
will undoubtedly do so in an independent 
manner. but if the manner in which such 
journals have supported Governor HAYES 
be independent, then independent support 
means the most eflicient and injurious oppo- 
sition. We do not deny that words and 
sentences in them friendly to Governor 
HAYES may be discerned, but no reader 
could possibly have imagined from constant 
reading of such papers that the success of 
Governor HAYES would not be very detri- 
mental and that of Governor TILDEN most 
favorable to the welfare of the country. 
No sounder political service can be done in 
this country than tempering the bitterness 
and exposing the unscrupulousness of party 
spirit. That we cordially acknowledge. 
But we deny that this can be done by any 
censor who is not plainly impartial. There 
was nothing more ludicrous in‘ the cam- 
paign, although perfectly well meant, than 
Mr. ADAMS’s exhortation as a party candi- 
date to a party club to lay aside party and 
bring the Democratic party into power. 


THE STATE-PRISON ABUSES. 

THe discharge of STOKES, and his alle- 
gations in regard to his treatment as a 
prisoner, happened fortunately for the 
State-prison amendment. As we write, it 
is impossible, to know the decision, but 
whatever its fate, there is no doubt that 
the amendment ought to be adopted. The 
system of State-prison management in this 
State is unworthy of the age and of any in- 
telligent people. The prisons are in great 
part schools of crime maintained by the 
State at vast expense, and the manner in 
which the managers are appointed is but 
another illustration of the folly and waste- 
ful extravagance of much of our public ad- 
ministration. At the end of the session of 
a party Convention, often late at night, 
when the delegates are going and half gone, 
nominations are made for State-prison In- 
spector. Nothing is known of the candi- 
dates to the great mass of the delegates, 
and their votes are given in perfect igno- 
rance of the character or fitness of the per- 
sons proposed. 
practical management of the great prisons, 
and there can be no wonder that every in- 
telligent person, or commission, or officer, or 
board, that looks into the subject, protests 
against the extravagance and the demoral- 
ization and degradation of the whole sys- 
tem. 

STOKES’s statements to a reporter of the 
Herald are to be taken, of course, with cau- 
tion, and duly discounted for electioneering 
purposes. But there is nothing in them, 
either regarding his treatment or its causes, 
which is essentially improbable. STokrs 
said, according to the report: 


“You know Grorce was elected State-pris- 
on Inspector on the same ticket with Governor Ti_veNn 
in 1874. Ropwry C. Crowxey, a backsliding Kepub- 
licap, was also elected on reform ticket in 


This is the first step in the | 
system. 


1875, and at the same time the death of Moss K. Pratt, 
who was Republican, gave Tripen the opportunity, 
which, of course, he did not slip by, of appointing bis 
personal friend and servile confrére, B. W. X. CLiark, 
in the place of Piatr. Tripen’s coadjutor, Crow 
took charge of Sing Sing prison in May last. Upon 
Crow ry taking charge, one of his favorite appointees, 
whose name I will not mention to-day, requested an 
interview with me. He said to me that I had more 
privileges in Sing Sing under the Democratic party 
than had ever been accorded to me under the Repub- 
lican party. He also stated that Ciargs, an opponent 
of Governor Tri_pen, was bitterly opposed to me, and 
had urged the Board of State-prison Inspectors to take 
extreme measures in my case. As a friend, I have 
sought this interview, said he, and I advise you to see 
Ropney C. Crow ry, and for you to place in his hands 
$2500 to carry on the election in the coming canvass. 
This interview occurred in May of this year, at the 
time of the meeting of the full Board of State-prison 
Inspectors at Sing Sing. I told him that I was bitterly 
opposed to Tr_pex, not because he had refused to par- 
don me, but because he had practiced duplicity, and 
had deceived my aged father and caused his death. 
He replied that if I was not willing to put up the 
$2500, he would be satisfied if I would give a letter 
of introduction to James Strokes, an uncle of mine, 
and a member of the firm of Pures, Dover, & Co., 
and also a personal friend of Governor TiLpen, to the 
effect that I had received many favors at the hands of 
Crow ey, a Democrat, and who represented Ti.pen at 
St. Louis afterward. This letter was intended to pro- 
cure $2500 from James Stokes for the use of the Demo- 
cratic party, he being a Democrat himself. I told this 
man that I was already under great obligations to 
Purirs, Doper, & Co., and that I would not ask any 
more favors of my relatives, and, further, that I would 
not ask a favor from Samvet J. Ticpen to eave his life, 
for he had killed my father by bis inexcusable decep- 
tion. The Investigation Committee on Prisons know 


the name of this man, and can give it if they wish to- 


do 80.” 


STOKES added that he had not been rep- 
rimanded at Sing Sing, but had behaved 
well, and the proof of it is that his whole 
term was shortened for good conduct. He 
was not removed to Auburn, therefore, for 
misconduct, and he alleges that the law for- 
bids the removal of a convict whose unex- 
pired term is less than one year. STOKES 
ascribes his removal to CROWLEY’s desire 
of revenge. He was accused of furnishing 
articles to a newspaper exposing Governor 
TILDEN’S pardons to criminals, and he de- 
scribes his removal and his treatment at 
Auburn as wantonly cruel. We say that 
there is nothing essentially improbable in 
STOKES’S story, because when State-prisons 
are managed by politicians, they will cer- 
tainly be managed in a way to promote the 
interests of politicians. 

The Prison Association of New York has 
carefully investigated the whole system of 
prison management in the State, and tells 
us that the total cost of crime in the State 
is between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 annu- 
ally, and the number of criminals steadily 
increases. In 1865 they were 1885; in 1875 
they were 3755. The excess of cost over 
earnings also steadily rises. In 1863 it was 
more than $118,000; in 1875 it was more 
than $577,000. The State Comptrollers of 
all parties have called attention to the out- 
rageous waste and mismanagement in the 
prisons. -Mr. HOPKINS said in 1875 that for 
several years the expense of supporting each 
convict has been from $3 to $4 per week 
above the income of his labor, while the 
few convicts sent under special laws to pen- 
itentiaries are maintained at a cost to the 
State of only $1 50. The late Republican 
and the last Democratic Comptroller agree 
that the root of the evil is the system of 
partisan and political appointments, which 
not only deranges order and prevents sta- 
bility, but also directly encourages dishon- 
esty. In the Ohio State Penitentiary, where 
prison management is non-partisan, the net 
excess of cash earnings over all expenses 
and salaries during the last seven years 
was more than $58,000. In Sing Sing dur- 
ing the same term the losses were more 
than $1,700,000. 

Mr. WILLIAM F. ALLEN, the Democratic 
Comptroller, said in his annual report for 
1-70: 

** Great practical benefit would result to the State if 
the management of the prisons could be disconnected 
from party politics, and the wardens and keepers could 
hold their offices by tenure of good behavior rather 
than party favoritism, so that each could see in the 
position he held that degree of permanence which 
would enable and encourage him to accomplish some 
good to the State and make a reputation for himself.” 


Mr. Hopkins fully agrees in the necessity 
of a change of system ; and the State-prison 
Commission, especially appointed to inquire 
into the whole subject, declares that it can 
see no remedy for the evils but a change of 
It approves the amendment, which 
we hope will be found to have been adopted, 
abolishing the office of Inspector, nominated 
by a weary and indifferent party Conven- 
tion totally ignorant of the person proposed, 
and substituting a Superintendent, nomi- 
nated by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate, who holds office for five years, and 
who appoints wardens, physicians, and 
chaplains, while the Comptroller appoints 
the clerks. This system fixes the responsi- 
bility somewhere else than on a Convention 
which dissolved a year or more ago. It 
makes the Governor and Senate responsible 
for the humane and economical management 
of the prisons, and puts an end to the pres- 
ent irresponsible and vicious system. Ifthe 
amendment should fail, it must be renewed, 


and in some form it will be renewed, so long 
as there are intelligent and reselute citizens 
who comprehend the full mischief and peril 
of the old system. 


MR. EVARTS’S SPEECH. 


Tue Republicanism of Mr. Evarts has 
been sometimes questioned, because he sub- 
mits to no yoke, and while he acts with a 
party, does not cease to be an independent 
man. But it is such men as he that make 
a party worth acting with. It is the delib- 
erate approval of so sound a judgment and 
so sure a patriotism which commends a par- 
ty to general confidence. If he accepted 
without question every thing done in the 
party name, if he had no protest for abuses, 
no condemnation of errors and wrongs, he 
would be a mere party hack, and of no in- 
fluence whatever. His speech at the Cooper 
Institute just before the election was mas- 
terly, and brought out in the clearest light 
the really vital points of the election. Noth- 
ing was finer than his exposure of the folly 
of restoring and re-instating in the govern- | 
ment the principle of the rebellion in the 
person of Mr. TILDEN. The speech glowed 
with patriotism, and flashed with superb 
scorn of the sophism that by-gones ought 
to be by-gones. The piddling, hesitating, 
hair-splitting gentlemen who could see. in 
the canvass nothing but the fact that all 
Republicans are not immaculate were taught 
by Mr. Evarts what their own good sense 
should have shown them from the first, that 
the question of the late election transcend- 
ed persons as much as that of 1864. 

In alluding to the reform of the civil serv- 
ice, Mr. EVARTS said—and his remarks have 
lost none of their point and weight because 
the election is over: 

“The future question of this country, gentlemen, is 
precisely that—how we are to curb the power of the 
immense range of office-holders over the politics of the 
country. They are killing all the statesmen, they are 
belittling all the issues, they are discrediting all par- 
ties, they are injuring all politics. But itis nota thing 
to be done in aday. The vicious circle has been keen- 
ly touched by Governor Hayes in his straightforward 
letter of acceptance; the vicious circle by which the 
placemen make the Congressmen and the Congress- 
men make the placemen, and both leave the peuple 
out, has been touched as with a needle by Governor 
Hayes; and the first ground of my confidence in any 
physician to cure an ill or heal a wound is to be sure 
that he knows what the ill is and where the wound is.” 


The overthrow of the “machine” he declared 
to be “ the struggle of a generation, and that 
may be trusted to the party that did not in- 
vent it, and that has struggled pretty hard 
to put an end to it.” 

The speech of Mr. EvarTs was not in the 
ordinary sense a campaign speech, although 
it was a most timely and persuasive plea to 
the support of the Republican candidates, 
but, like many of WEBSTER’s speeches in the 
JACKSON era, it was full of matter of perma- 
nent interest and value, and was another 
justification of the high regard in which the 


‘wise and witty orator is held by his fellow- 


citizens. 


CHRISTIANS AND TURKS. 


Tue news from Turkey is variable, but 
there seems no good reason to doubt that 
the terms proposed by Russia will be ac- 
cepted. The ultimatum of Russia was in- 
evitable. For the Servian revolution, al- 
though sustained by Russian officers and 
soldiers, has failed utterly, and the Russian 
Government had no alternative but a dec- 
laration of war or a cessation of hostili- 
ties. There has been a reaction in England 
against the first feeling in regard to the 
Bulgarian massacres, due undoubtedly to 
the perception that Russia would profit by 
British indignation with Turkey. If the 
Turk is to be “driven from Europe,” his 
probable and natural successor at Constan- 
tinople would be Russia. But Constanti- 
nople commands a little too readily the 
overland route to India to make a Rus- 
sian Constantinople agreeable to England. 
Hence a sober second thought. Even Lord 
RUSSELL has been “hedging,” and British 
sympathy with oppressed Christians has 
been exceedingly modified by the prospect 
of the appearance of Russia upon the Medi- 
terranean. 

The question of Lord Derby, “ What 
would you have us do?” has been very per- 
plexing to those who were for expelling 
Turkey without delay. Where are the 
Turks to go? Who is to succeed them? 
These are the natural questions of states- 
men; and when it was understood that the 
British policy contemplated, in the event of 
war, the occupation of Constantinople by 
British troops, and the British fleet in the 
Black Sea, there was great satisfaction in 
the British soul. The English policy of 
sustaining Turkey implies a great deal of 
shutting of eyes and holding of tongues. 
If that be found to be impracticable, the 
policy must be abandoned. It is certainly 
very evident that the Servian insurrection 
was substantially a Russian movement. 
England has, therefore, two very powerful 
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hostile elements to deal with in the Turkish 


question. One is the political ambition of 
Russia, the other is the religious ferocity of 
the Turks. And each of these helps the 
other. It is the interest of Russia that 
there shall be Turkish atrocities which ex- 
asperate England, because they alienate 
British sympathy from Turkey. Yet, on the 
other hand, the known British jealousy of 
Russian encroachment upon the Mediter- 
ranean emboldens Turkey to persecute with- 
out serious fear of British abandonment. 

The “ Eastern question” has been always 
confusing, because the complication of in- 
terests has been so immense. If it were 
simply a question of persecution of Chris- 
tians, it could readily be settled by a con- 
cert of Christian powers. The Danubian 
Christian is not a very encouraging specimen 
of the supporters of his faith; but if there 
were no other considerations, the Christian 
states would make common cause for him 
against “Mahound.” It is the other con- 
siderations, however, that control the ex- 
pression of Christian sympathy. Christian 
France, England, and Germany do not wish 
to see Christian Russia aggrandized. Three 
weeks ago a general European war seemed 
to be imminent. But there was really no 
sufficient reason, and the enormity of a 
causeless contest involving results so incal- 
culable seems to have averted the struggle, 
at least for a time. Should the armistice 
proposed by Russia be accepted, it is fair to 
assume that some compromise will be adopt- 
ed which will leave the general situation 
virtually unchanged, with possibly stronger 
guarantees against Turkish persecution. It 
is not a question upon which the Western 
powers really wish to go to war. 

THE PERSONAL ASPECT OF A 
POLITICAL CONTEST. 

THE political contest that has just closed 
properly and necessarily involved criticism 
of personal character and conduct. This is 
always deprecated at the beginning of a 
campaign, but is unavoidable. Nor ought 
it to be avoided. If there was ever a time 
in our history when the nomination of men 
by a great party to great oflices was held to 
prove that they were beyond reproach, that 
time is passed. What is desirable is not 
that candidates should not be criticised, but 
that they should be found blameless. When, 
therefore, an orator or an editor says that 
he will discuss only principles and party, 
he does but half the work. The country 
has a right to know what kind of men it is 
asked to elect to high positions; and the 
knowledge that public inquisition will be 
made, that the strongest light will be 
thrown upon every part of a candidate’s ca- 
reer and conduct, leads every man who as- 
pires to high place to take heed that he 
says and does nothing which will not bear 
scrutiny. Of course there will be mon- 
strous falsehoods and misrepresentations 
and calumnies. But that is no reason for 
declining to seek and to know the truth. 
The fertile invention of calumny could find 
nothing with which to stain the name of 
Governor HaYes; and that of itself, the 
consciousness that the effort was constantly 
making, and making in vain, was a strong 
title to the confidence of his countrymen. 

The careful serutiny of candidates has 
this further advantage, that it reveals their 
view of vital and fundamental questions. 
This is of paramount importance in the pres- 
ent situation of this country. If in the late 
contest the only question discussed had 
been that which Mr. TILDEN chose to say 
was the only question of the canvass, we 
should simply have fought upon the very 
spot which the enemy had selected. Under 
existing circumstances, a very much more 
important question than reform is that of 
the nature of the government. Now it was 
strict inquiry into the personal views of 
candidates which taught the country that 
Mr. TILDEN holds precisely the same view 
of the nature of the Union and the power 
of the government that JM¥FERSON Davis 
held. The rebellion was merely an effort to 
enforce his views. It was, therefore, sheer 
fully to insist that the only pertinent ques- 
tion was whether Mr. TILDEN would be like- 
ly to reform the system of civil appoint- 
meuts. The attempt to drown the discussion 
and exposure of his views of the powers and 
rights of the States and of the Union in a 
ery of “ bloody shirt” was a device as old as 
demagoguery. Issues in a national election 
are not made | y candidates and Conventions. 
They are mage by the facts of the national 
situation. And investigation of the person- 
al views and character and career of Mr. 
TILDEN disclosed the fact that he held the 
extreme doctrine of State sovereignty, while 
his conduct in regard to the war, to TWEED, 
and to inflation showed that he was always 
mastered by the power of his party. 

It is certainly not necessary to believe 
every “charge” made against a candidate, 
but it is necessary to understand that all 
“charges” are not unfounded because some 


may be false. iain the real facts in 
many lives which are ostensibly correct 
would be surprising. There is a conven- 
tional respectability which is accepted as 
sufficient proof of fair dealing for,ordinary 
civility and intercourse. But if persons of 
such standing are suddenly summoned to 
be representatives, the proper and inevita- 
ble inquiry into antecedents will often re- 
sult in “charges” which are none the less 
true because they are wholly incompatible 
with previous respectability. There is noth- 
ing more legitimate than rigid scrutiny of 
the public and private life of every man to 
whom the care of the most vital interests 
is to be intrusted. If such scrutiny is sup- 
posed to be malicious mud-throwing, it ‘is 
because its nature and object are wholly 


AN INJUSTICE A HU NDRED 
YEARS OLD CORRECTED. 


AN interesting contribution to American 
history has been recently made by Adjutant- 
General STRYKER, of New Jersey, which has 
been justly acknowledged by Mr. BANCROFT 
in the Centenary edition of his history. In 
the famous ninth volume of the original 
issue—the volume which drew upon him 
the wrath of the grandchildren of Revolu- 
tionary sires, so that the air fairly hurtled 
with the sound of defensive and recrimi- 
natory pamphlets, Mr. BAaNcrort had called 
in question the patriotic fidelity of JosEru 
REED, of Pennsylvania, WASHINGTON’s Ad- 
jutant-General. It was not the first time 
that the charge had been made. Indeed, 
it seems that so long ago as September, 
1782, an article, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Dr. BENJAMIN Rusu, was published 
in the Independent Gazetteer, assailing the 
record of General Reep. This drew a reply 
from REED, addressed to General CADWAL- 
LADER, who, he supposed, was the author 
of the attack. CADWALLADER replied, in 
1783, unfavorably to Rerp. In 1847, WILL- 
1AM B. REED, who was not good authority 
upon a question of loyalty, published a life 
of his grandfather, the general, praising him 
highly; and in 1856 the charge against REED 
was renewed by HORACE W. SMITH in a pam- 
phlet which contained the “Valley Forge 
Letters,” first published anonymously in 
1842. Ten years later, in 1866, came Mr. 
BANCROFT’S ninth volume, with much new 
matter, re-opening the controversy, The 
next year WILLIAM B. ReEeEp replied, Mr. 
BANCROFT rejoined, and another pamphlet 
from WILLIAM B. REED closed the discus- 
sion. For this summary we are indebted 
to the preface of General STRYKER’s modest 
little monograph. 

The essential charge against JosSEPH REED 

ras that he took protection from the Brit- 
ish during the Revolutionary war. ‘The evi- 
dence, apparently conclusive, upon which 
Mr. BANCROFT relied was a passage in the 
diary of Colonel Donop, the Hessian, dated 
December 21, 1776. In this passage DONoP 
distinctly speaks of Colonel REED, who had 


‘lately received a protection, and who told 


General MIFFLIN that he should serve no 
longer, upon which General MIFrrLin “ called 
him a damned rascal.” The story has, in 
fact, beem very generally believed, so that 
WILLIAM B. REED was often said to have 
come naturally by his disloyalty during the 
rebellion. General STRYKER, however, has 
discovered from the records in his office that 
there was a certain CHARLEs READ, of New 
Jersey, who at the close of 1776 was com- 
missioned as a colonel of State troops, and 
who had large landed interests in Burling- 
ton County. The troops under his com- 
mand, however, did no service, for the lieu- 
tenant-colonel refused taking the oaths to 
the State, as the records show, and Colonel 
READ took protection from the enemy. There 
was great confusion in the State, and the 
reorganization of the troops was delayed, so 
that the conduct of Colonel Reap did not 
become public. But in March, 1777, Gov- 
ernor LIVINGSTON stated in a message that 
Colonel CHARLES READ had submitted to 
the enemy. General STRYKER assumes that 
Donop thought the force in front of him was 
commanded by Mirrnin, although MIFFLIN 
was then in Pennsylvania, and the conver- 
sation which Donor reports was held by a 
Colonel READ with Colonel SAMUEL GRIFFIN, 
whose name would sound to DoNnow like 
Mirruix. Moreover, had Joserit Keep al- 
ready betrayed the cause on the Vist, he 
could hardly have failed to communicate to 
Donop, only six miles away, the secret of 
the intended surprise at Trenton which 
WASHINGTON intrusted to him by letter 
dated December 23. On the 21st of Decem- 
ber Donop also reported to his commanding 
general that the Colonel Reep who received 
the protection had been carried off by “ Gen- 
eral MIFFLIN” as a prisoner. In fact, Col- 
onel GrirFin did carry off Colonel Reap, 
and just a month later the books of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Safety show that 
“Colonel CHARLES REED” was in custody. 
General SYTRYKER’s little pamphlet is a 


demonstration; and Mr. BANCROFT states in 
his new volume that he thinks “there can 
be no doubt” that the Colonel REED men- 
tioned by Donop was Colonel CHARLES REaD, 
of New Jersey. A fatal stigma is thus re- 
moved from an officer who stood in the most 
intimate relations with WASHINGTON; and 
General STRYKER has certainly made a most 
valuable contribution to the “centennial 
year.” 


P ERSONAL. 


Mr. Mcrat HALsteap, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, who made a Very brilliant début 
in New York as a public speaker a few weeks 
since, is a native of North Carolina, and on the 
sunny side of tifty. At the age of twenty-two 
he became assistant editor of the Commercial, 
and has since that period exercised a controllin 
influence over its columns. No journalist of 
the West is master of a more pungent, incisive 
style, nor is there one whose writings are per- 

vaded by a more robust common-sense. Mr. 
HALSTEAD is now in the very prime of his pow- 
ers, possesses a national reputation, controls one 
of the most widely circulated, influential, and 
profitable journals in the country, and is, in the 
highest and best sense of the term, a man of mark. 

—Those Western editors will have their little 
jokes. ‘Petroleum V. Nasby,”’ in his Toledo 
Blade, says that Henry WatTTerRson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is to have the French 
mission if TILDEN is elected, and, with that in 
view, is reviewing his Ollendorfl and asking 
himself, ** Avez-vous acheté les seven mules de le 
Jarmer dans U Indiana?” and re plying, ** Oui, et 
nous avons choisi le Jeans de bleu.’ 

—JoHN WALTER, Esq., M.P., the owner and 
directing head of the London Times, -: is for some 
days past been the guest of Mr. Grorae W. 
Cuivps, in Philadelphia, where he has been mak- 
ing a thorough examination of the Centennial 
Exhibition. The'deep intcrest he has taken in 
it may be inferred from the fact that the Times 
has had five representatives of its staff at the 
Exhibition, three of them being experts in their 
respective departments. Mr. WALTER has al- 
ways taken a friendly interest in American affairs, 
not only during the war, but in the Alabama con- 
troversy, and to the aid rendered by the Times 
is to be attributed, more than to any thing else, 
the large interest felt in Great Britain and her 
colonies in the Centennial Exhibition. It may 
be mentioned that Mr. WALTER has declined a 
peerage, preferring rather that grand position 
which gives him power to guide the public opin- 
ion not merely of England, but of the world, and 
to guide it for the best interests of humanity. 

—A statue of CHARLES SUMNER is to be placed 
opposite to that of Epwarp EVERETT in the 
public garden of Boston, the equestrian statue 
of WASHINGTON forming a central point between 
them. 

—In a recent article on Westminster Abbey, 
Colonel CHESTER states that he has discovered 
that Major ANDRE’s remains were brought from 
America and interred in the abbey in 1821 by 
direction of the Duke of York. He has investi- 
gated the history of ANDR&’s family, and finds 
that it originated at Nimes. 

—It was a pleasant thought of the late Fran- 
cis P. BLAIR, who lived to see one of his sons a 
cabinet officer and another a United States Sen- 
ator, that just before his death he requested that 
cight of his grandsons should act as the pall- 
bearers at his funeral. The request was carried 
into effect. 

—Lord Lytton said that he took the plot of 
the most popular English drama of the present 
century—The Lady of Lyons—from an indistinct 
recollection of a pretty little tale called ‘* The 
Bellows-Mender.”’ It is asserted now, however, 
that he had a recollection tolerably distinct of a 
comedy by Mrs. Beun, called The False Count, a 
portion of the intrigue of which is exactly anal- 
ogous to that in the mixture of simpers and 
scowls which surrounds the soft Claude and the 
sentimental Pauline. 

—The late F. O. J. Smita, of Maine, one of the 
pioneers of telegraphy in this country, from 
which he long since realized a handsome fortune 
and retired, left 850,000 to the Home for Aged 
and Indigent Mothers, 850,000 to the Cumberland 
County Law Library, $10,000 to the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and $10,000 to Phillips 
Academy at Excter, where he was educated. 

—Speaking of witty clergymen, past and pres- 
ent, a bright London contemporary says: “A 
‘relate’s wit is an article that should be exam- 
ined through a microscope by those who are ac- 
customed to a less subtle species of fun. Dr. 
W ILBERFORCE’S Wit made itself felt on the least 
provocation and on the dullest natures; and 
since he has been installed in the see of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Magee has done his best to repro- 
duce the wit of WILBERFORCE in society and in 
Parliament. Dr. MaGes is an admirable racon- 
feur, and he leads his listener up to the absurd 
climax of a laughter-moving story with inimita- 
ble gravity. ‘The fun of half a dozen Irishmen 
lurks beneath his saturnine expression of coun- 
tenance. He never makes a speech in the House 
of Lords without provoking the uproarious mirth 
of that august assemblave half a dozen times. 
He.is quick at repartee, lappy at epigram. At 
a dinner table his episcopal office sits as lightly 
upon him as it did on SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
and his studied imitation of that great ongue 
is not a caricature.”’ 

— Mrs. James T. Frecns, of Boston, has received 
from CHARL#S Reape, the novelist,in return for 
‘** The Ladies’ Centennial Brooch,”’ presented to 
him by her, an untique tea pot of curious design, 
aring the inseription: CHar Les Reape ded- 

ates to the ladies of Boston, and presents to 
his esteemed friend Mrs. Firinps, this pot of the 
period when the citizens of Boston turned their 
harbor into a tea-pot and tasted the swects of 
liberty.” 

—Jenny Lrxp has presented 40,000 crowns to 
the Stockholm Academy of the Liberal Arts, to 
aid poor students. 

—Smith College, Northampton, Massachnu- 
setts, is so crowded with young ladies that the 
trustees have decided to erect more cottages to 
lodge them. 

—Certain peculiarities of Mr. Lowe, one of 
the most brilliant men in England, are thas given 
in the London World; ** His extraordinary tacil- 
ity in learning languages has led him to treat as 
an amusement what to many people is the most 
agonizing of inflictions. When in want of some- 
thing to give gest to life, he takes up a fresh 
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language, and has in this way acquired, if not 
absolute proticiency, at least fair scholarship, in 
more than a dozen tongues. In his youth he 
learned a little Hebrew: but for some reason 
the study was abandoned, and during a long res- 
idence at the antipodes forgotten. Some four 
or five years ago Mr. Lowe woke up one morn- 
ing and wished he knew Hebrew. He is not of 
those who wish for any thing without taking 
more active measures. He had forgotten the 
character, and was compelled to begin again at 
the very beginning; but he made short work of 
Hebrew, points and all, and is now not a little 
proud of his Semitic sc holarship. He also once 

uchieved the feat of learning Norwegian in a few 
weeks, but in that case was assisted by his pre- 
vious knowledge of the ancient Icelandic lan- 
guage and literature.”’ 

— WILLIAM Morris, the poet, lives in a charm- 
ing house in London, brightened by a wife who 
is very beautiful, and three pretty children. His 
study is reached by three flights of stairs, and is 
a bare room, hung with lumps of tobacco, and 
having for writing purposes a curious old hack- 
ed table and an ancient inkhorn. Herein the 

“Earthly Paradise’? was written. The shaggy- 
haired, kind-faced poet never looks handsomer 
than when his little ones are dancing about him 
and climbing over him. . 

—Could any thing in the way of “ personal” 
be more delicious than this, ¢ clip ped from a late 
oe of the London Fra: ** Died, on the 29th 

, GEORGE Smita, father of Miss Kate Der- 
RINGTON, née Mrs. T. CLARKE?’ 

—Prince GorTCHAKOF?P, the Russian Premier, 
is noted for‘his abstemious habits.. He never 
drinks wine and never smokes.” He drinks a 
cup of coffee in bed before rising, and eats but 
two meals a day. Retiring very early in the 
evening, he sleeps ten or twelve hours. His 
regular habits have kept his frame in such ex- 
cellent condition that he does not feel the in- 
firmities of old age at all. He was born in 18. 
entered upon his diplomatic career under Cognt 
NESSELRODE, and became the Foreign Minister 
of Russia at the close of the Crimean campaign. 

—A correspondent of the London Times writes 
that Canon DucKWoORTH, iw his address on the 
unveiling of the bust of CHarLes KINGSLey in 
Westminster Abbey, spoke of the memorial 
window to GeorGe Herpert and Cow- 
PER as presented by Americans, using the plural 
number. It is only fair to mention that the 
generous gift is due to Mr: Georer W. Curps, 
of Philadelphia, as recorded on a brass scroll 
under the window.”’ 

—Miss JENNIE COLLINS says there are 30,000 
shop-girls in Boston, or nearly one-tenth of the 
entire population. 

—According to Mr. EvGtse the 
medico of Turkistan is not a disagreeable sort 
of fellow, and his methods as well as his medi- 
cines are safe and sensible. The first care of 
the physician of that country is to study your 
general appearance, to look you over—up one 
leg and down the other, as it were—and take 
stock of your eyes, skin, and transitory effects; 
then he asks about your temperament. The 
chief medical book of Turkistan tells him that 
you must belong to one of four elasses, and his 
treatment of your malady is governed uccord- 
ingly. When he has combined your symptoms 
with your temperament, he will pull a bag out 
of his pocket, or untie the scarf which serves 
him for a girdle, and open an assortment of 
drugs in twisted bits of paper, perhaps tasting 
and smelling to find the right omes, and having 
chosen the proper medicine, will give you the 
usual directions about doses and diet. The med- 
icaments employed by Central Asi: itic physicians 
are, in general, very simple, being in most part 
vegetable substances, but few animal matters 
and minerals being used. They are usually taken 
simply in the form of powders and decoctions, 
and when a mixed medicine is used, the physi- 
cian delivers the substances to the patient and 
allows him to mix them for himself. This not 
only saves the physician trouble, but in’ a cer- 
tain way soothes the suspicious feelings of the 
patient, who might imagine, in case he did not 
immediately improve, that he had been poisoned 
by the doctor. 


NTELLIGENCE, 


DOMESTIC 


A number of serious accidents occurred during the 
week. A. Centennial train on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Railroad, containing 1200 passen- 
gers, was run into by a coal train at Lehigh Summit, 
on the night of the 30th ult. Six care were telescoped, 
and three persons were killed and many woun ded, 
some of them fatally.—A false alarm of fire created a 
panic in a Chinese theatre in San Francise o, on the 30th 
ult., and twenty persons were killed and many badly 
crushed. —On the Ist inet., an axle breke on aA PAssene 
ger train of the North Pe npsylvania Railroad, at Cert- 
tre Valley. The brakeman and porter were killed and 
several others injured.—A terrific explosion occurred, 
on the ist inst., in the Miami Powder Mills, Ohio, kill- 
ing two persons and injuring five. 

he official returns of the October election in Colo- 
rado show Re public an majorities—for Conyressman, 
998; for Supreme Court, 1361. 

A report from Camp Stambough, Wyoming Terri- 
tory, says a village of Sw lodges of Shosh ones Was 
attacked, on the 30th of October, by a large Sioux war 
party, estimated at 1200 lodges, at Pain ted Rock, about 
ninety miles from Camp Stam shor wih As tar learn- 
ed, only one Shoshone, named Hun py, esgaped. He 
was the Indian who saved the life of Captain Henry in 
General Crook's second fight this sumner 


FOREIG N 


NEWS. 


Constantrnorie advices of the 2d inst. etate that 
the armistice was signed on the Ist, the Servians ac- 
cepting it. Both armies will retain the positions 
they now hold. A battle was fonght, on the 2th 
ult., in which the Turks drove the Servians from D)ju- 
nia, after a crushing defeat. The Terks attacked the 
heights of Djunies. The Servian artillery, irritated at 
General Tchernayef!s depreciatery manner, refused 
to fight, and abandoned their positions despite the 
efforts of the Russian officers. A Doddy of 
volunteers defended the heights desperately, balf of 
their number being killed. The Purks carried the 


positions, thus cutting the Servian agmy in two. Aft- 
er the fall of Dyanis, General hernaye with his 
staff and part of the army, retreated to Ravan, bat 


have since returned to the neigh abo rhood of Deligrad. 
General Horvatovich’s corps some time, but 
were finally completely beaten and driven back Bpon 


“KRrujpevatz. The Deligrad positions ate now untenable, 


The great maritime dinal connecting Amstefdam 
with the German Ocean was opened, on the Ist, with 
imposing ceremonies. It ix sixteen miles Jong, and 
has at the sea end a harbor covering 250 acres, which, 
however, is not quite completed. 

Cardinal Antoneill is reported dying 

having declared his ase hopel 
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THE CENTENNIAL, 


ARMS OF ALL NATIONS, 


THe Ordnance collection 
of small-arms, though not 
rivaling in extent some 
of the superb collections 


abroad, as in the Tower, or 
the Artillery Museum of 


Paris, is especially inter- 
esting from its complete- 
ness. Lieutenant METCALFE 
has arranged in chronolog- 
ical order most of these 
representatives of ‘man’s 
effort to destroy, from the 
invention of gunpowder to 
the present day. The col- 
lection is particularly com- 
plete in breech - loaders. 
When there was but one 
way to load a gun and only 
two or three ways to fire it, 
changes were necessarily 
slow, and confined to mat- 
ters of detail; but when 
breech-loaders were intro- 
duced, so much more was 
required of them than 
merely to keep shut, that 
they have afforded an al- 
most endless field for the 
genius of the inventor. 
Hence we find various speci- 
mens of the matchlock, or 
gun fired by a slow match 
brought in contact with the 
priming directly by means 
of an S-shaped piece pivot- 
ed to the side of the gun. 
The glimmering light from 
these matches was found 
to betray the presence of 
the firer at night, so a great 
advance was thought to 
have been made when they 
were replaced by the wheel- 
lock—a sort of serrated 
wheel pressing against a 
piece of flint, which would 
turn quickly, throwing off 
sparks, like Mrs. Jarley’s 
figures when wound up. 
The old-fashioned flint-lock 
“de mon pére” is shown 
in abundant forms, from a 
gun actually used at Bunk- 
er Hill to a breech-loader 
issued to the troops about 
1820. This is the first in- 
stance on record of these 
arms having been used in 
large numbers by any gov- 
ernment. In some form or 
another Uncle Sam has had 
them in his arms chest ever 
since. Then the breech- 
loaders of modern form, 
from the crude efforts de- 
vised during the rebellion 
to the magnificent “ Spring- 
field” rifle of the present 
day. They are shown upon 
lay figures, of grotesque 
form when compared with 
the admirable Swedish col- 
lection, but still interesting 
when considered as mere 
pegs for the clothes and 
arms to hang upon. 

The officers of the War 
Department are Lieutenant 
Henry Metcacrt, in charge 
of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, just described, and 
also the executive officer of 
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JAPANESE DWARF’ PINE-TREE 


the government exhibition, 
and his assistant, Lieuten- 
ant Captains 
Heap and Post and Lieu- 
tenant Rrrrver, of the En- 
gineers; Lieutenant Grv- 
GaN, of the Signal Corps; 
Captain Ropers, of the 
Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment ; and Drs. Woopwarp 
and Yarrow, in the Medi- 
cal Department, near by. 
They are all represented by 
Colonel 8. C. Lyrorp, in be- 
half of the War Depart- 
ment, who is also the chair- 
man of the government 
board. 

Of the later improve- 
ments, in this collection we 
find the needle-gun of the 
Prussians; the Chassepot 
of the French; the United 
States army rifle knov > on 
the frontier as the pin-gun, 
and said by experts to be 
the best military arm in ex- 
istence; the Remington ri- 
fie, with which so many for- 
eign nations have provided 
their troops, and which is 
also our State militia arm. 
The Chinese gentleman is 
examining one of the new- 
est and most curious Amer- 
ican inventions in arms, 
the Evans rifle. 

The following list con- 
tains the names of the arms 
shown in the exhibit: 

1. Japanese matchlock, 
calibre, one inch. 2. Wheel- 
lock rifle, 1580; wound up 
like a clock ; when let loose, 
lets off sparks to ignite pow- 
der. 3. Rifle of Wasnine- 
Ton's Virginians. 4. The 
Queen Anne, formerly used 
by the British. 5. Flint- 
lock brass blunderbuss. 6. 
Blunderbuss, Harpers Fer- 
rv, 1811. 7. Brass flint-lock, 
United States, 1820, shot 
and ball. 8. Wall-piece, 
Pittsburg. 9. West Point 
cadets’ gun, made at Spring- 
field, 1808. 10. United 
States gun, Flankers. 11. 
Last of the flint-locks, 1843, 
Mexican war. 12. Ellis 
flint-lock : four charges, one 
on top of the other; lock 
slips back, and discharges 
one after the other. 13. 
Albanian. 14. Springfield 
wall-piece, 1848. 15. First 
percussion musket, ysed in 
Mexican war, made in 1842. 
16. Linpsitey’s superposed 
two-shot. 17. revolv- 
ing rifle, no longer made. 
18. Burnstpe’s carbine, used 
in the first of the war (dis- 
carded). 19. Wesson. 20. 
Mavnard. 21. Chinese. 22. 
Chassepot. 23. Needle-gun. 
24. Remington arm of the 
militia. 25. The United 
States Springfield, the arm 
of the regulars. The gun 
first on the right is one of 
the earliest matchlocks. 


DECORATIVE IRON-WORK. 


The wrought-iron work 
shown on this page, from 
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drawings by Mr. C. H. Vanxnrruoor, consists of 
fire objects. There is one of the entrance gates 
to the grounds of the new Dominion Parlia- 
ment dynildings at Ottawa, This specimen is all 
wrought by hand. It is from the iron-works 
of Messrs. H. R. Ives & Co., Montreal, as is also 
the smaller bit of railing. The reading candle 
stand, in the centre of the picture, is from the 
works of Messrs. Barnanp, Bisnor, & Barnxarn, 
of Norwich, England. The same firm send por- 
ions of railing manufactured for the government 
of Buenos Ayres, Messrs. Hart, Sox, Pearn, & 
Co., of London, send a large candle stand. All 
these objects are ciegant in form and highly fin- 
ished in execution. 


JATANESE DWARF 


A part of the inclosure in which the Japanese 
bazar is situated is devoted to the exhibition of 
curious plants, among the most interesting of 
which are the dwarf specimens of arbor vita and 
pine, stunted in early vouth by some process in 
which Japanese gardeners are adepts. The illus- 
tration of the dwarf pine on page 29 is from the 
pencil of Mr. Tauro. R. Davts. 


LAMRETH FAIFENCE. 


Of all the exhibitors of potterv at the Centennial, 


Messrs. Doriton & Co., of Lambeth, England, ap- 
pear to have been most fully animated by a de- 
sire to carry the judges’ pavilion by storm. Thev 
have let Into the Exhibition a perfect inundation 

niton-ware, Lambeth faience, and terra cotta, 
of which we meet with samples not onlv in several 
gv. but also in Memorial 
and Horticultural halls. It is fortunate that the va- 


TICUY O1 ‘ exhibits reconciles us to the frequen- 
ev with w! h thev attract our notice. The terra 
cotta ten shown in the illustration on page 953 

as erected for the display of Lambeth faience, 
and in itself supplies us with a wonderful speci- 
men of cera’ t. The ware to which the above 
appeliation has been given is of a much finer qual- 


itv than that known by the name of the manufac. 
turers. The latter is described by them as “an 
Englisi: revival, upon perfectly independent prin- 


cipies, Of ihe famous bk mish cray (gris Flan- 
dra) of 1) fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. It is-essentially a stone-ware.”’ The 
firing and glazing are done in one operation. The 
Lambeth faience, on the other hand, differs from 
the Doulton-ware, and from any other kind of 
farence ACH in being 
> por li is of quite recent date, 
the ving oniv been berun in 18732. 
The vessels are bot submitted to the artists for 
dacoratio ifter the first firing, or when the 
Ware is in what is technically known as its “ bis- 
cenit” state. The glazing is then appled over the 
colors, w! h are much more varied than those of 
the Doulton-ware 


From the process we now turn to results. That 
the Messrs. have, im the four vears dur- 
DOT) yperimenting, achieved 
Without de- 


me Which ti Jave 
Aa Ui SUCCESS, Is Very evident, 


“ining a cood suggestion from anv quarter. their 


vases, in Tecard to both shape and ormnamenta- 


thon. show independence and decided originality. 
Mar OF TheM are fui in for n, and chaste- 
ly decorated in colors which represent peculiar 
shades of bine, vellow, creen.and brown. There 
is, however, a tendency observable occasionally. 
hott the [> m-ware and faience, to a super- 


shundance of orpament. In other caser we are 


contrast of more deli- 


presented with a pleasing 
cate de®@icns and creater simplicity of taste. The 
nianues <pow car rawing, and coloring which 
et times approaches a very hich derree of excel- 

Besides the rases and plaques, Lambeth faience 
= put t almost unlimited use m tiling. Round 
an open fireplace are faience panels representin 


and Jouchstone and jn mant other 
Ware the uses.toO which tuling may Teui ar 
lustrated br the Messrs. Their exhibit 
nee | the iarcest, Put, m showimg the 
various forme of ceramic em. aiso one of the most 
POTTERY 

The specimens of Spanish pottery shown on 
page $55 are common water-cooiers of red and 
white and are interesting for their 


price vrarving from Pve to twenty-frve cents. ac- 
Thev are all 


7 
Lhe torn Rambla the provines 


OTUOCTEH 1D Cooled” Pv tiv 


Process OF. LUTOULh the porvur 


The Tiuesian bazar in Agricultura! Hell ie 


vere ue ae * of ret 
are Many mteresting «pecimens of 


4 MEMORY “THF HEEMITAGE.” 


in ine Tnited Statvee near the case 
eomtaining relice of and Lararerre 
Stands emal eollecuon of articie from Genera 
pouse the Hermitare contributed bv M- 
Dani 2 well-cnown Tennessee engraver 
to whem wre mdebied for tie sketch of thy 
group om page It comprises lat ruck of 
nicker’ auc Geer Lorne, two chairs made of hick- 
ery cut on the Hermitage grounds. and severe 
mteretting tropmeee of the Chase Amony tlhe 
intier tue of the red fox kilied by Jack 
gen ufter of many miles, resulted 
m the death of ime favorite Jim Snow” 
The white bourse tal) which banger from the rack 
opposite the for of tive renowned 
hurter, 


e Aft 


HARPER’S 


A RAINY DAY AT THE 
EXPOSITION, 

Tur rain patters on the roof of the Main Build- 
ing; it sounds like the roar of a great multitude. 
Inside, as you know to your cost, there is a great 
multitude, damp, steaming, water-proofed, and 
umbrellaed, packed in gangs in every corner, 
lunching from brown paper parcels, surging this 
way and that, but always good-humored. The 
pen of every ready writer in the country has de- 
scribed the wonders of the Exposition, but no- 
body savs any thing about the crowds that come 
to wonder, themseives the strangest and most 
suggestive part of the show. What great master 
was it who once, for a freak, drew the same face 
through a whole series of cartoons—as prophet, 
beggar, saint, or scamp’? Here is the freak re- 
produced a million times, the same man looking 
out of differing costumes of clothes, skin, race, 
religion, or circumstance. On a rainy day this 
aggressive human nature becomes oppressive to 
vou as a nightmare ; Corliss engine and Peruvian 
mummy are commonplace things beside it, and 
shrink out of notice. There never was such a 
school for forcing universal brotherhood upon 
vou. Squire Potts, coming up to town, sees, for 
the first time in his life, his own five senses du- 
plicated in his Swedish, or Russian, or Japanese 
kinsman. He finds that this other man, whom 
his primer taught him was a boor or a heathen, 
hoists his umbrella and winds his watch precise- 
ly as he does, has his wife and baby in the nursery 
at home, has his own notions, too, about liberty 
and honest government, is an adept in handicrafts 
beside which American machinery is blundering 
brute force, sends his bx wtoa better public school 
than that at Pottsville, and is a gentleman shaped 
by a finer code of manners than anv the squire 
has known. The lesson is useful, but it is disa- 
creeable. 

One of the most prominent figures in the mul- 
titude on a rainy day is my friend the Philadel- 
phia small housekeeper. She lives in one of our 
legions of red brick, marble-trimmed houses, is a 
neat, clean-stepping, firm-jawed little body, whose 
ambition is to hold a pious, genteel place in her 
clique, which she calls Society, to dress “in the 
stvie,’ and keep out of debt—all on an absurd- 
ly small income. The number of her tribe is a 
quarter of a million. Philadelphia, with its build- 
ing societies and cheap markets, suits them bet- 
ter than would any hiils of Beulah. She heard 
at first of this Centennial year and the incoming 
of all nations with a gasp of horror. Butter 
would be a dollar a pound! Men might talk of 
this culmination of the national glory, but she 
measured ig by the price of potatoes. Not that’ 
she had an ignoble soul, either; but there were 
so many mouths in her own little nest to fill— 
always open mouths! Now that the vear is al- 
most over, let us do her justice, and acknowledge 
that she met the crisis sensibly and heartily. No 
matter how poor her house, she has had her guests, 
inviting them, according to the rule adopted this 
vear by most Philadelphians, for a specified time. 
Parting and coming guests meet everv where on 
the threshold. Taik of the hospitality of vour 
robbing, open-handed Irish kings! This little 
woman raided on nobody, was often her own soie 
retainer, kept her score paid up at the corner gro- 
ceTy, and her hearth warm ail the time. If she 
and her class had not opened their houses to 
guests and boarders, there was no possibility that 
the vast multitudes would be quietiv absorbed, 
week after week, into the population, comfortably 
sheltered, fed. and sent awav again. Much of the 
success of the Exposition is due to them. 

She has her reward. Here she is, this rainy 
dav, her linen duster snugiy belted in, | 
She had a dozen 


heat 
sachel of lunch on her ari. 
sharp devices 10 vel Seat On the pborse-cars. 
There was an Aral on one side of her, an Italian 
h the olber, two Chinamen opposite. Her black 
eves LOOK each one in. She did not miss a word 
Of the polvgiat talk Going on about her. This 


is different from decorous, church-going, market- 


going Philadelphia. The beavily weighted car 
breath, but they joke and give way. It bas been a 
summer for concessions and fmendiiness. There 
never, ] am sure, was as good-humored a crowd 
gathered together. lttic worman makes her 
Wav at last vw the gates, throu?’ a vast throng of 
cars and cals and shneking vendors of catalogues. 
peanuts, canes, and crucifixes. There are thov- 
sands ul Women irom 
parts of the States, pushing in, each Wilh Keen 
sense of adventure unknown before in their hum- 
drum lives. Philadelphian is ready with her 
kind!y word of advice to the strangers. She points 
Oul the Waeter-works and tyirard 
& pride in her city for the first time in her life 


As for the palaces of the Exhibition, they are ber 


show: she hat we personal property in every one 
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a crowd of men, black and white, are buying sand- 
wiches for ten cents and hot potatoes for two. 
She buys her sandwich and brings it away. The 
men make way for her quietly, and close up again, 
munching their own luncheons. Nobody stares 
after her; nobody is surprised or thinks of her 
again. She is here to see the Exposition, and she 
has not much money; that is all there is of it. 
She is as secure of protection and courteous treat- 
ment as though she were the daughter of a mill- 
ionaire out for an airing with her attendant bonne. 
Ah, messieurs our guests! you complain that the 
vulgar Americans do not rate art at its true val- 
ue, that they finger your bronzes and punch their 
canes into your marbles; but if our pretty little 
girl were to set out alone to buy her cheap lunch 
in the Boulevard Montmartre or the Kohlmarkt, 
how would she be rated? and would she be sure 
of as careful treatment as if she were a bronze 
or a marble ? 

Squire Potts, and the shoe-maker from Ken- 
sington, and the black barber from South Street, 
passing by me, sniff contemptuously at Limoges 
faience, and dub Etruscan cvste “old brass ;” 
but as long as they treat the women in the horse- 
cars with the decent grave civility which is the 
rule of the country, I am by no means sure that 
they have not a finer, firmer basis than any other 
people for a comprehension some day of beauty 
and true art. 

On the other hand, I am afraid that American 
women during this Exhibition have presumed a 
little too far upon their security with Americans. 
Their manners must appear to foreigners, espe- 
cially to the lower class of exhibitors and attend- 
ants, startlingly free, and warranted only by the 
innocence of babvhood. A brilliant young beau- 
ty from New York has this moment seated her- 
self beside a Turkish waiter in a café, and begun 
what looks very like a flirtation, to the amuse- 
ment of her mother and aunts, looking affably 
on; and a sharp-nosed New Jersey matron is put- 
ting searching inquiries to a Chinese merchant 
as to his age, wife, children, and opinion of Mel- 
ican men.” What either man may think of Amer- 
ican women does not at-all concern these ladies: 
pigtail and fez and gold-worked caftan make of 
their wearers a part of the show; the girl and 
the matron examine it as though it were a curi- 
ous beetle, and quite overlook the human being 
inside. 

The young girl does say, as she saunters away, 
“T wonder what he thinks of us ®” as she might 
of a kangaroo looking through the bars of its 
cage. 

Nothing in the buildings, by-the-way, is more 
amusing than this indomitable, impregnable self- 
conceit of the American, or comes before us with 
such frequent flashes of broad burlesque. It is 
the same irrational self-satisfaction which makes 
Squire Potts look down on every man who is not 
Squire Potts. A banker's wife from Chicago 
bridges her nose with her eveglasses and looks 
at the marvelous Japanese bronze. “ Really those 
poor creatures do this sort of thing very nicely,” 
she savs. If vou tell her that the Japanese gen- 
tleman beside her belongs to a race which is lay- 
ing a firmer grasp on‘ science, art, and culture 
than any other,a race which but lately has made 
sacrifices for patriotism unequaled in history, she 
will believe you, but she will call them poor creat- 
ures still They are not Chicagoans. Another 
woman halts before the pathetic figure of the 
mother and her dead child. “It would be veally 
pitiful,” she says, “if it were not so comical. 
Those queer Swedes, you know.” 

Qur national superiority asserts itself in these 
wars more loudly on half-pay days, as is natural. 
After all, it is a cheap happiness, and why need 
we begrudge it toamanoranation? That good 
fairy who alwavs brought the best of luck to the 
new-born babe dropped, I have a shrewd suspi- 
cion, neither wit nor wealth nor worth into the 
cradle, but a tremendous lump of self-conceit, 
which would serve the voungster instead of all 
three, keep him as warm as a fire, and as safe 
from attacks as a suit of mail. Happs the peo- 
ple who are in such a case ! 

This rainv day is also the last half-pay dav, 
and the buildings are consequentiv thronged. It 
is a mistake in the management to give up these 
cheap Saturdays, from pecuniary reasons. Me- 
chanics and laborers from the city and all ad- 
icining towns came on them, and hosts of chil- 
dren. To the great majority the Exhibition was 
a school, of which they made intelligent use. 


And it surelyshould be regarded by the Commis- 


sioners as # school, and not a money-making 


The great crowds on these davs were found be- 
fore the machines or the pictures. The first ap- 
reuled direectiv to their business, the last to that 
iramatic sense which so few of our people lack. 
“Kizpah defending her Dead from the Birds of 
Prev.” and the “ Marriage of the Prince of Wales,” 
I think, are alwavs the favorites, and it seems 
easy enough to find the reason. Every man and 
woman, though mm be a footrnan and his wile, 
want to see these famous or roval personages in 
some crisis of life, so as to find that they are men 
and women like themselves. 

How she fights for ber bove!” says a knock- 
ikneed litthe man beside me. “ Well, now, most 
vorven's mude that way. 

“ Look at the Queen bv herself, all in black at 
the wedding.” an old woman cries, with tears in 
her ever Poor soul' she's thinking of 
him that’s gone, Pll warrant you.” 

Jt was very clever in ber to send these pic 
tures.’ J] have heard a thousand times from ail 

innnee. Jhe whole action of Enyland in this 
tle matter wae frendiy and graceful, and is 
heartily responded to by the masses who crowd 
tie Exposition (suing Lies wil) here- 
after have a much clean} remembrance of the 
(Queen's courtesy than of the fires of Bunker Hill 
Jit i noticeable that very few working - men 
come alone on these half-pay dave. There is the 


whole family, the baby wi ite fine cap, the boys 
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lugging a market-basket of lunch. Mother and 
father in their Sunday clothes, with that strained, 
anxious look they always wear on a holiday. It 
is quite true that many of them understand little, 
and are maybe a trifle bored. But they march up 
and down; stare at the foreigners, the pictures, 
the statues; listen to the bands and organs if the 
sun is shining; picnic in some shady nook in 
Lansdowne, with the wonderful belts of brill- 
iantly colored flowers spread around them. What 
if they learn nothing’ They have been taken 
out of the shop and kitchen into fairyland for 
twenty-five cents. Fifty cents they could not 
afford, even for a day which they will remember 
all their lives. 

The class just above them in culture is typical- 
ly American. They mean to do the Exposition in 
the shortest time at the smallest expense, and to 
find out all that is to. be found out in it. A thin 
school-boy planted himself just now in front of 
the Japanese Moku-me work. “ How’s it done? 
That is what / am going to find out.” They all 
mean to find out how it’s done—Satsuma-ware, 
India shawl, Doulton pottery, engraved gem— 
and they'll do it themselves presently, in a sham 
way, with machinery. The majority of these peo- 
ple, too, come to the show with a fierce resolution 
not to be humbugged. Suspicion is depicted on 
every feature. No foreigner shall cheat these 
free-born Americans. “I told you so!” said a 
woman to her friend to-day, pointing out a price- 
less vase of craquelé of the twelfth century. 
“That pot has been used! It’s second-hand !”’ 

I began to feel just then as if universal broth- 
erhood was a very flimsy matter, when two other 
women came up and began to examine the stand 
of vases and lacquered work. They were middle- 
aged, commonplace in every wav, One had her 
eyes shut, the other was speaking. 

“Now, Mary Ann, it’s raining very hard, and 
there is a high roof, mostly glass, and the sky is 
dark overhead, and the people are coming and 
going in the big building, and there are all kinds 
of splendid colors about us, and gold and silver 
and cloths and jewelrvy—never mind, dear, I'll tell 
you about every individual one of them. And 
we're standing just in front of a great green 
dragon of bronze: give me your hand.” 

Mary Ann drew back. 

“T heard they would not allow it.” 

“They'll allow vou, child. They'll like it.” 

And they did like it. The little mild-faced 
Japanese in the background came up and passed 
the blind woman's hand over some of his ware, 
and explained it in his broken English. And in 
the next department the surly Egyptian in his 
fez led her to the crocodile, and a dozen peo- 
ple were ready to describe the figures in Nor- 
way, and to make them real to her. And wher- 
ever she turned, some kindly souls understood at 
a glance the whole pathetic story, and were ready 
with a little help for her. Turk, Christian, Jew, 
they were all the kinsmen of the poor blind 
woman. 

The day began to seem sunshiny and cheerful 
in this great World's Fair, although without the 
night was falling, and it was raining heavily. 

Resecca Harpine Davis. 
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Avrraor or Tar Curonicrurs or Caruincrorn,” Ix- 
wooent,” “Squire Arpen,” ‘Tar Perrervar 
“Ompra,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER 


AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 


“Cara, I want to tell vou something,” said 
Oswald. “Look here, here is a comfortable 
chair. Never mind your aunt. My mother will 
take care of her. I never have vou now, not for 
half a minute. If I were not in love with her, I 
should hate vour aunt—she is always there. | 
never can manage to sav a word to you.” 

This was said in Mrs. Meredith’s drawing-room 
after dinner. Of course it is needless to say that 
Mrs. Meredith, apprised of Miss Cherry’s arrival, 
had immediately done her part of neighborly and 
friendly kindness by asking her to dine at once. 

“Never! She has been here two days,” said 
Cara. 

“ Two davs is a very long time, especially when 
new thoughts are coming into one’s mind, and 
new resolutions. I think we are all too worldly- 
minded, Cara. Life is a more serious thing than 
you and I have been thinking. A great revolu- 
tion has occurred in my thoughts.” 

“Oh, Oswald! you have been hearing some 
great preacher; he has made you think. Who 
was it? I have so often heard of things like 
that. It must be my fault,” said C-ra, piteously ; 
“it never has any effect upon me; but perhaps I 
never heard any one good enough.” 

“That is it,” said Oswald. “It was not a 
preacher, but some one I met casually. I have 
made up my mind to be_a great deal more in ear- 
nest—much more serious.” 

“Oh, Oswald, ] am so glad! That was all you 
wanted to make you very, very hice. Quite what 
one wished.” 

“So you did not think me very, rery nice, Cara ” 
I flattered myself you did like me. For my part, 
I never criticised you, or thought any thing want- 
ing. You were Cara—that was enough for me. 
I «hould have liked to think that simply because 
I wae Orwald— 

“Se it was. If J had not liked you because 
you were Oswald, should I ever have ventured to 
say that to you?” aeked Cara, with a little indig. 
nation. “But you may be very fond of people, 
and vet see that something would make them «till 
nicer. How happy your mother will be—and Ed. 
ward—”’ 

“Edward may go to Jericho!’ said Oxwald, 
with sume indignation. “ What right has he w 
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set himself up as a judge of his elder brother ? 
I can see with the back of my head that he is 
watching us now, and furious because I am talk- 
ing to you. “You are too gentle, Cara, and have 
too much consideration for him. A boy like that 
should be kept in his place; not but that he’s a 
very good fellow when you don’t bring him for- 
ward too much. I wrote a little thing last night 
that I want to read to you. Shall you be alone at 
twelve to-morrow if Icome in? Do something 
with Aunt Cherry. Send her out shopping—all 
ladies from the country have shopping to do; or 
to her dentist, if that is what she has come to town 
for, poor dear old soul. But anyhow be alone, 
Cara, to-morrow. I want your opinion of my last 
poem. The subject is a face that I met by acci- 
dent in the street—a complete Perugino, as if it 
had stepped out of a picture; though I don’t know 
what it resembles most—one of the angels in that 
great picture in the Louvre, or a Madonna some- 
where else—but such color and such sentiment ! 
I want to read it to you, and to hear what you 
think.” 

“Yes, Oswald; but tell me about this other 
thing, this change in your mind.” 

“It is all the same thing; my heart is full of 
it. You think me mysterious, but I can’t talk 
freely to-night with all these people so close roend 
us. Listen, Cara,” he said, approaching his face 
close to hers, and speaking ima half whisper of 
profoundest confidentialness —“ listen, I want 
your sympathy. I think I have arrived at a crisis 
in my life.” 

This little group was watched by more than one 
pair of eyes, and with very varied feelings. The 
party consisted of Mr. Beresford, Miss Cherry, and 
the old friend of the Meredith family, who attend- 
ed all Mrs. Meredith’s receptions, Mr. Seton. And 
of all the spectators, Mr. Beresford was perhaps 
the only one who did not cast a glance and a 
thought toward the two young people so dis- 
tinctly isolating themselves from the rest in their 
corner. Mr. Seton looked at them with a sort of 
chuckle, reflecting that, as the only child of her 
father, Cara was no doubt well worth the trouble; 
and that, at this moment at least, the idle Oswald 
was not losing his time. Mrs. heredith glanced 
at them with a soft pride and sympathetic pleas- 
ure in what she considered her son’s happiness; 
a pleasure unmarred by the thought that her other 
son was rendered any thing but happy by this 
spectacle. But the two whose minds were absorb- 
ed by the scene, and who scarcely could even 
make a pretense of attending to any thing else, 
were Miss Cherry and Edward Meredith. Poor 
Edward sat behind backs with a book in his hand, 
but he never turned over the leaf. All that he 
was capable of seeing for the moment was his 
brother’s shoulders, which were turned to him, 
and which almost shut out the view of Cara, who 


arated entirely from the rest of the party by 
Oswald, who sat in front of her with his back 
turhed to the others, leaning forward to talk to 
her. More than the habitual suppressed sense 
that his brother was preferred to him in every 
thing was the feeling in Edward’s mind now. This 
time he was disappointed as well as wounded. 
Edward had been more light-hearted, more self- 
confident, than he had ever been known to be in 
his life before, since the conversation with Cara 
which has been recorded in this history. He had 
thought then that at last he had found some one 
who was capable of judging between Oswald and 
himself, and of understanding that all the good 
was not on one side. When Cata had spoken of 
the difference between those who talked of them- 
selves, and those whose minds were open to the 
troubles of others, Edward’s heart had danced 
with sudden pleasure. She had made the unfail- 
ing comparison between them which Edward felt 
every body made, and she had not thrown herself, 
as most of the world did (he thought), entirely on 
Uswald’s side. Alas, poor Edward! what was he 
to think now? He sat and watched with inde- 
scribable feelings while this little scene arranged 
itself, feeling it intolerable, yet incapable of do- 
ing any thing to prevent it. Had her feelings 
changed, then ; or had she only spoken so to please 
him, not meaning it, adopting the doubtful prag 
tice—very doubtful, though St. Paul seems to 
recommend it—of being all things to all men? 
Edward suffered sometimes from seeing his moth- 
er do this; must he find the same in Aer too? 
The thought was bitter to him. With his book 
hela, he did not know how, in his hands, he watch- 
ed the pair. Oswald bent forward close to her, 
talking low so that she only could hear, shutting 
out the rest of the people in the room, the rest 
of the world, how many soever and how impor- 
tant they might have been, appropriating her al- 
together to himself; and Cara yielded to it, and 
siniled, and showed no displeasure. Could this 
mean any thing but one thing? Perhaps some 
passing lovers’ quarrel had disturbed the equilib- 
rium of affairs between them, when she spoke 
to Edward as she had done, and raised his hopes. 
Perhaps. But why speculate on any thing so lit- 
tle encouraging? It threw him down, as it were, 
at a plunge from those airy and lovely heights of 
youthful possibility, where Oswald had always 
preceded him, gleaning every thing that was most 
desirable. It seemed to Edward that he had 
never cared for any thing in his life but Cara— 
her sweet “ friendship,” as the young man called 
it, her appreciative understanding of him which 
he had read in her eyes: surely the elder brother, 
who had all the success and all the social happi- 
ness for his portion, might have spared him this, 
It was the rich man and the poor man over again. 
Oswald was welcome to any thing but Cara, And 
yet he had come out of his way to pluck this one 
flower which Edward had hoped might be for him. 
His heart sank as he watched them, down, down, 
to unimaginable depths. Oswald would not care 
for her as he would have done. She would but be 


ee sitting on a little sofa fitted into a corner, 


a flower the more to the elder brother, whereas 
to Edward she would have been every thing. No 
doubt he was talking to her now of himself, his 
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own prowess, and what he had done or was going 
to do. Herself and how she was feeling would 
drop as things unwerthy consideration ; but Ed- 
ward would have made them the chief, the most 
interesting topics—he would have forgotten him- 
self to set her high above all others. Was this 
the way of the world, of which so much was 
written in books and sung in poetry? The book 
trembled in Edward’s hand, and his heart sud- 
denly swelled and /filled with a sick and bitter 
discontent. | 

All this happened because Oswald Meredith, 
having arrived, as \he said, at a crisis in his life, 
and being one of the people to whom a confi- 
dante is needful, had chosen to elect Cara, with 
whom, up to the time of meeting his Perugino 
Agnes, he had been half in love. On their part— 
80 easily are people deceived—not a soul in the 
room could have believed it possible that the love 
which he was whispering in Cara’s ear was love 
for somebody else; nor, indeed, so limited were 
the communications which were possible with so 
many people close about them, had Cara herself 
any clear idea on the subject. That he had some- 
thing to tell her was certain, and she had almost 
pledged herself to get Aunt Cherry out of the 
way, and see him alone next day to receive his 
confidence. And no fluttering of Cara’s heart, 
no reluctance to give this promise, or excitement 
about this explanation, complicated the matter 
as far as she was concerned. The two who gave 
rise to all these speculations—to the misery in 
Edward’s heart and the joy in Miss Cherry’s— 
were the two calmest people in the room, and 
the least occupied by this interview which had 
made them the observed of all observers. After 
a while Mrs. Meredith called to Cara (with a lit- 
tle compunction at disturbing Oswald in his hap- 
piness, but for the moment that very evident ex- 
hibition of it had lasted long enough, the kind 
mother thought), and made her come out of her 
corner and sing. And Oswald went with her to 
the piano, where the lights were dim as usual, 
and where her sweet, floating young voice rose 
up, not too close nor too much in the centre of 
every thing, the very luxury of drawing-room 
performances. The elder people might talk, if 
they were so disposed, without disturbing the 
singer, or might stop and listen when a high pure 
tone floated upward like a bird into the skies, 
and enjoy the momentary ecstasy of it without 
formal attention to every bar. She sang: “If 
he upbraid,” and “ Bid me discourse,” those twin 
melodies and those flowing fragments of the di- 
vine Ariel which seem to breathe fragrance as 
well as sweetness to the ear. Miss Cherry knew 
the songs by heart; had she not played the ac- 
companiments till her fingers ached, and “ prac- 
ticed” them over and over, till the young voice 
got familiar with them to that height of delicious 
perfection? But she sat and listened now as if 
she had never heard them before—asking her- 
self was this not a sweeter, more exquisite tone, 
born of love and happiness, in Cara’s voice. As 
for Edward, poor fellow, he never budged from 
his seat, and never put down his book—of which, 
however, he had not read a line. She was Us- 
wald’s now and not his. He did not know why 
it was that this disappointment, this desertion, 
gave him so deep a pang; for he had not been 
thinking about love, nor had he any experience 
in it. Une more had gone over to Oswald's side, 
but somehow the whole world on Edward's did 
not feel as if it would balarice that one. Why 
should he listen to those notes that seemed to 
tear his heart? He would have done all that for 
Cara that her song declared her ready to do— 
was it for Oswald? Answered her upbraiding 
with unresentful smiles, and thought her looks, 
however angry, to be like morning roses washed 
in dew. Ail that he could have done; but it 
was Oswald her looks were for, and not for him. 
Poor boy! he sat with his book before his face, 
paying no attention as it seemed, but hearing 
and seeing every thing. And at the end of ev- 
ery song came a little murmur of their voices as 
they consulted what the next was to be. The 
prettiest group, he stooping over her finding her 
music for her, and the gleam of the candies on 
the piano making a spot of light about ber pret- 
ty head and white dress. But Edward would not 
look, though he seemed to have a picture of them 
painted upon the blackest of backgrounds in his 
heart. 

Miss Cherry was so led astray from the object 
of her special mission that she scarcely observed 
that her brother lingered behind them when they 
left the house, and in the flurry of finding Us- 
wald at.her side as they went down the steps of 
one house and up the steps of the other, no very 
lengthened pilgrimage, overlooked altogether the 
fact that Mr. Berestord had staid behind. Her 
heart was beating far more tumultuously than 
Cara’s, which, indeed, was calm enough, as they 
went up stairs. The lights were out in the draw- 
ing-room, and the two went up to Miss Cherry's 
room, where the fire was burning cheerfully. Cara 
stood before the fire with her littl white cloak 
dropping from her shoulders, and the ruddy glow 
warming her whiteness, the very image and type 
of exquisite half-childish maidenhood to the kind 
eyes which saw he through such soft tears. 

“Oh, my darling,” said Miss Cherry, “ surely 
you will tell me now. I don’t want to thrust 
myself into your confidence, Cara. I have not 
said a word, though | have been thinking of 
nothing else; but oh, my sweet! after tomght 
you will surely tell me now,” 

Miss Cherry had moisture in her eves. She 
was breathless and panting with eagerness and 
with the hurry of running up stairs. The color 
went and came as if she had been the heroine of 
the romance, and, indeed, she looked a great deal 
more like the heroine of a romance than Cara 
did, who turned upen her, calm but wondering, 
the serenity of her blue eves 

“Tell you what, Aunt Cherry’? Of course | 
will tell you any thing that happens; but what 
is there to tell 


| 


“ You don’t expect me to be blind?” s 
Cherry, almost crying in her disappointment ; 
“what I see with my own eyes I can’t be de- 
ceived in. And do you think I am so stupid or 
so old, or, oh, Cara, so indifferent, as not to see 
every thing that concerns my darling’s happiness ? 
You can not do me such injustice as that.” 

“ But what is it that concerns my happiness ?” 
said the girl, with a tranquil smile. “ Did any 
thing happen that I don’t know of? I don’t 
know any thing about it for my part.” 

Miss Cherry paused and looked at her with 
something like offended dignity. “Cara, this is 
not like you,” she said. “ Did I not see him fol- 
lowing you about every where—shutting you up 
in the corner to talk to you? Ah, my dear, noth- 
ing can deceive anxious eyes like mine ; and there 
is no harm in it that you should hesitate to tell 
me. I should be only too happy to know, and so 
would Aunt Charity, that you had escaped all the 
uncertainties of life by an early suitable marriage 
—a marriage of pyre love.” 

“ Marriage!’ Cara's face grew crimson, for 
the word came forth faltering in a tremor half of 
shame, half of laughter. “ Aunt Cherry, what 
can you be thinkingof? There is nothing, noth- 
ing of the kind. Oh, would you believe that I 
could dosuchathing? There! You are laugh. 
ing at me.” 

“Cara, I never, never laugh on such subjecta. 
They are far, far too important and serious. A 
girl’s whole future might be ruined by getting 
frightened or laughing at the wrong time. Oh, 
my Cara, don’t take it too lightly! If Oswald 
Meredith has not asked you, it is only for want 
of an opportunity; perhaps he thought it too 
public to-night, and so it was. I should not have 
liked him to ask you to-night,” said Miss Cherry, 
crying once more. “It was not private enough. 
But he will do it the first opportunity; of that I 
am as sure as that I'm living. Didn't he ask 
you—he must have asked you—to see him to- 
morrow 

“ Aunt Cherry, you are mistaken. I know you 
are mistaken,” said Cara, growing as pale as she 
had been red. The arrow shot at a venture had 
flown straight to the very mark. “ Indeed, in- 
deed,” she faltered, “I assure you he doesn't 
mean any thing of the sort.” 

“He asked you to see him to-morrow ®” said 
Miss Cherry, delighted by her success. 

“ He asked me certainly if I would be at home 
to-morrow; but he often does—he often comes. 
Aunt Cherry, do believe me. It is not that, not 
that at all, whatever it is.” 

“My dearest,” said Miss Cherry, with great 
dignity, “I know how people look when that is 
what is in their minds. You think I have had 
no experience, and so many people suppose. One 
does not brag of such things. But, Cara, I hope 
you will not allow yourself to be taken by sur- 
prise as—well,as I was. I sometimes think if I 
had only had some one to say to me, dear—” 


Miss Cherry went on, with fresh tears coming into | ooseek * 


her mild eyes, “ You should think a great deal, | 


and be very sure of your own feelings before you 
spoil a young man’s life for him. A girl does 
that sometimes out of simple want of thought, 
and because she is startled. I could tell you of 
such a thing happening —and how I—she was 
sorry after, but never had it in her power to 
mend it. Uh, Cara, my darling, it is a very seri- 
ous thing to spoil another's life!” 

“ Aunt Cherry, but you are wrong. [am quite 
sure you are wrong,” said Cara, trembling. She 
could not help feeling a certain awe at the idea 


of this eudden power which seemed to be thrust | 
into her hands, and yet it was too incredible to | 


affect her profoundly. “Oswald is not like that,” 
she said, “even if he meant it. He is not so se- 
rious, he does pot feel so strongiv.” But then 
Cara herself paused, uncertain, thinking of the 
revolution in his thoughts of which be had told, 
the crisis in bis life. 

“ Ah, Cara, even while von are speaking to me 
your view changes; you see the truth of what | 
say. Oh, think of it, my dear, and pray to God 
to direct you! It is not a thing to laugh about, 
as sO many people do. Good-night, my darling, 
good-night! I must not talk any more, or | 
shall say more than I want to say, and it ought 
to be all left to your own feelings. Run away, 
run away, my own child, and think it over, and 
judge for yourself.” 

Cara withdrew with a little nervous shiver, 
drawing her cloak round her. The seriousness 
of this appeal overawed the girl. That she 
should plunge out of her almost childheod into 
this serious crisis upon which so much depended 
seemed incredible. She had scarvely turned 
away from the door when Miss Cherry put out 
her head again. 

“Cara, just one word. If there should be dif- 
ficulties, [I will stand by vou. You shall not be 
crossed in any thing that is for vour happiness. 
We have plenty for vou both. my 
darling, good-night.” 

This did not ease Cara’s mind as Miss Cherry | 
intended, but only bewildered her. She stood 
for a moment wondering, till the door was closed 
again and her aunt disappeared. What did she | 
mean? Difficulties to be surmounted which could | 
make it comforting to Know that there was pien- 
tv for beth had not occurred to. Carma’s mund, 
which, indeed, went not a step beyond the present 
dilemma. Coulditbetrue’ Awe, wonder, fraght, 
contended in hér mind with a suppressed sense | 
of amusement which Cara thought wieked. Coald 
Oswald feel so gravely, so deeply, as Aunt Cherry 
thought? It did not seem possible, And could it | 
be homely Cara whe was the object of so serwus 
a sentiment’ Her littl head seemed to gv round | 
and round as she tried to think. She dropped 
upon the hearth rug before the fire, Kueeling, put 


ting out her small hamds to the warmth 
tion is alwava chilly, and the effort of thinking 
upon such a wonderful subject made Oars sliver 
She began to put things tugether, to remember 
the unusual warmth with which Mra Meredith | 


embraced her, 


— —- 


she dkint want it.” 
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thé Strange look Edward gave her. 
When she remembered Edward’s look Cara grew 
colder than ever, and felt disposed to ery, she 
could not tell‘why. That, then, was what they 
all believed, not Aunt Cherry alone, who was ro- 
mantic, but every body—and poor Edward! Cara 
felt a sudden pang go through her heart. Why 
did Edward look at her so seriously, so pitifully ? 
Was it only sympathy for what was going to hap- 
pen? Wasit— But Oswald—then she felt dis- 
posed to laugh—could Oswald have any thing so 
serious, any thing so solemn in his thoughts ? 
To be sure, he had spoken mysteriously of a rev- 
elation, a revolution. Cara did not’ know what 
to think. She was so young that the idea of 
any one being “in love” with her gave a strange 
thrill of half-alarmed, half-wondering excitement 
to her being. Was it possible that some one 
thought of a little girl like herself as of Una, or 
Rosalind? A little laugh, frightened and falter 

ing, broke from her unawares; and then she 
blushed crimson and was horrified with herself. 
Laugh! on such a subject! Her heart began to 
beat. Her head turned round. What could she 
say to him, what must she do, if it was this that 
was in Oswald's thoughts ? 

(TO BE CONTINTED.]} 
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A LUCKNOW BIDREE WORKER. 


AMERICAN Visitors to the East Indian Govern- 
ment Museum at South Kensington, England, 
have been interested in the small life-like fig- 
ures of native artisans at work in their different 
branches of industry, using implements of primi- 
tive simplicity, but with an air of skillful mas- 
tery and dexterity which one could not refuse to 
admire. Such a characteristic example is the old 
fellow represenged in the illustration on page 936, 
a worker in gold and silver plate in the city of 
Lucknow ; his principal tool is, the chasing-ham- 
mer, by which he beats out the thin metal into a 
variety of ornamental shapes and relieved or em- 
bossed decorations. The beauty of the work pro- 
duced by this manual application has always been 
highly appreciated throughout the Eastern world. 
It is known as bidree, or biddery, ware. 


— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ussorverp Prostzw.—aAll the creat problems of Na- 
tore are not yet solved. One of the moet interesting 
is how a woman can hold her mouth fall of hair-pins 
while she is doing up her back hair, and at the same 
time impart to her husband exact and valuable infor- 
mation in @ loud voice concerning the undesirability 
of his dropping his cigar ash on the carpet. 


Uxoowrrtimentary.—A gentleman who had married 
a second time indaiged in recarring too often In con- 
versation to the beauties and virtues of hie first con- 
sort. He had, however, barely discernment enough to 
discover that the subject was not an agreeable one to 
bis present lady. “ Excuse me, madam,” eald be, “I 
can not help expressing my regrets for the dear de- 
“Upon my honor,” said the lady, “I can 
moet heartily affirm that | am as sincere 4 mourper 
for her as you can be.” 


Ont ror Tracner.—A school-master tells the follow- 
ing good one: “* I was teaching in a quiet country vil- 
lage. The second morning of my session I had leisure 
to survey my surroundings, and among the scanty fur- 
niture I espied a three-legged stowi. ‘Te thie the dance 
block 7 I asked a little gir! of fve. The dark eves 


| sparkled, the caris nodded assent, and the lips rippled 


out, ‘I suppose eo; the teacher always sits on it.’ 
The stool was unoccupied that term.” 


A centleman who had tarried late at bis clab found 
his wife awaiting his return in a high state of nervoacs- 
ness. said, Here I've been waiting, and recking 
in the Chair till my head spins round likeatop.” “Jess 
so, wife, where I've been,” responded be; “it is in the 
atmosphere.” 


A matt with foar wives was broaght before a 7 
justice for commitment on a chargeot bigamy. 
vives.” exclaimed the ‘astonished Hanse—foar vives 


‘ali 


Dat vas a most | ‘~as crime! Discharch him at 
vonst.” “Why,” protested the prosecotor—“ whr 
discharge bim, when the proof is positive? Will the 
court explain 7” “ Yes, | ecksplame, Ud be (if mit 


four vives he got banishment enoagh. 
und I got doo mach dbenishment aiready. 
Did she retarn yoar love inquired s syntpath‘zing 
friend of a young man, who intimated that he bad 5 
some difficulty with his sweetheart. “ Les, she retarn- 
ed it, and that is exactly what the trouble ia She ead 


I iif mi ror, 


Ovrrrep F.icts.—Yoa will seareh the history qf The 
ancient Jews in vain for an inetance of 4 man’s Claw- 
ing arvand in the dark after s Doot-mck to throw at 4 
eat. It is the eabeence of these little details (hat 
the history of the ancient Jews so uninteresting. 

Br “ Tae hari work to Keep your 
sons in check while they're young ; its Darder ‘o 
keep em in checks when grow oiler. 

- 


That stove saves hal! the fuel,” an tron-mongrr. 
“ Paix, thin, I'll take two of. chim, aad save it al,” re 
piled Dts custocter. 


=_ 


Tee Mivn. —It ws to expiain 
workings of the A bev wo 
to the Mimest trathe of theory, 
he fo the interest Ov the prugreme of 
ecaterpelar over the collar of Deid-Geaded man ite 
pew ia trogt of Rim. 


eine 


Tee ravoarrs Flowes roa W 


> 


A printer invartaDly gets oat of sort, when De reach- 


the of bes came 


Why is a dog’s tall like the heart of a tree °—Be- 

cause Ut farthest frogs (ae 

A tases Woera led Dim w « sofa, and ic 
deep voce called Qum ber svel’s aod wy aired 
hie monthly income waa gage 
on ber meat), sie 
Darttug, | sew gotiew any large apd pe- 
tat~trap let me explain to you tbe of 
«When | was guile a cold | was 
on cellar door gave way, | wan 
deowe the aad The va 
projec Ciug up way aml 
eXtended my mouth several 
full of twars be rowe from the 
repiient, as De toward the door, My angel, you 
are perdape Frvdadiy, De vt 
that aw(u. moment, you leit your moeth & Me 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARCTIC PERILS. 


From Captain W. H. Keiiey, master of the 
whaling ship Marengo, we have received the se- 
ties of sketehes printed on our first page, repre- 
senting successive scenes of the recent disaster 
to the arctic whaling fleet. The first sketch 
shows eleven of the fleet of twelve ships in- 
closed in the ice-pack and abandoned by their 
crews. The twelfth, the bark Florence, was so 
fortunate as to get inshore, under the lee of a 
grounded iceberg, and thus escaped the pack. 
The second sketch shows the crews encamped 
on the southeast side of a grounded iceberg, 
where they found shelter from the bitter wind. 
Many of the men were utterly worn out with the 
severe labor of hauling the boats and carrying 
packs over the broken ice, and lay down under 
the boats to get such rest as they could on the 
bare ice. On the following day they made their 
way to land, at times dragging the boats over the 
ice, and at times finding strips of water. On 
reaching Point Barrow, where there is a native 
village, the shipwrecked men set about building 
two houses for winter-quarters. In this labor 
they were assisted by the natives, who lent them 
their dog teams to draw drift lumber to the site 
of the houses, and otherwise treated them with 
great kindness. Fortunately a northeast gale at 
length moved the pack ice, and the crew of the 
Florence, which had remained snugly anchored 
under the protecting lee of the grounded iceberg, 
had nothing between them and the open sea but 
a strip of ground ice. With great labor a chan- 
nel was cut through this strip and the bark was 
liberated. As soon as she was out in open water 
the crews on shore were signaled to come on 
board. House-building was at once abandoned, 
a rush made for the boats, and after a pull of 
about ten miles, the men who had expected to 
ass the winter on Point Barrow found them- 
selves once more afloat and homeward bound. 
But for the providential escape of the F'/orence, 
we might have had a worse disaster to record 
than the loss of the — 


Weavers and Weft: 


“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
Ry MISS BRADDON, 


Acfnor or “Lapy Sronrr,” “A 
Worn,” “Deap Men's Suoes,” etc., eto. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


A BALCONY SCENE. 


Gitsert Sryciare and his chosen set—the half 
dozen turfy gentlemen with whom he was united 
by the closest bond of sympathy—had spent this 
December morning agreeably enough at a rustic 
steeplechase nine miles from Davenant. The 
race was an event of the most insignificant order 
—unchronicled in Ruff—but there was pleasure 
in the drive to and fro on Mr. Sinclair’s drag 
through the keen frosty air, with an occasional 
diversion in the shape of a fiving snow-storm, 
which whitened the men's rough overcoats, and 
hung on their beards and whiskers. 

Just at the hour in which Sir Cyprian and Con- 
stance were bidding each other a long good-by, 
Mr. Sinclair was driving his sorrel team back to 
Davenant ataslashing pace. He and his friends 
had enjoved themselves very thoroughly at the 
homely farmers’ meeting. The sharp north wind 
had given a keen edge to somewhat jaded appe- 
tites, and game pie, anchovy sandwiches, cold 
grouse, and boar’s head had been duly appreci- 
ated, with an ad libitum accompaniment of dry 
Champagne, bitter beer, and Copenhagen Kir- 
schen Wasser. 

The gentlemen's spirits had been improved by 
the morning's sport, and the homeward drive was 
hilarious. It was now between three and four 
o'clock. There would be time for a quiet smoke, 
or a game at prramids, and a fresh toilet before 
afternoon tea, opined such of the gentlemen as 
still held by that almost exploded superstition, a 
taste for ladies’ society. The more masculine 
spirits preferred to smoke their Trabucas or In- 
fantas by the harness-room fire, with the chance 
of getting the “straight tip’ out of somebody 
else's gtoom. 

James Wratt was the only member of the 
party whose spirits were not somewhat unduly 
elated, but then Mr. Wvatt was an outsider, only 

dmitted og eufferance into that chosen band, as 

a fellow who might be useful on an emergency, 
end whom it was well to “square” by an occa- 
sional burst of civility. He was one of those 
dangerous men who are always sober, and find 
out every body else's weak points without ever 
revealing his own. He was Sinclair's ame dam- 
née, however, and one must put up with him. 

Gilbert was driving, with Sir Thomas Hounds- 
low, a gentleman of turf celebrity, and late cap- 
tain of a cavalry regiment, next him, «moking fu- 
rigusly, while Mr. Wyatt sat behind the two, and 
joined freely in their conversation, which inclined 
ts the boisterous. How calm that smooth, level 
voce of his sounded after the strident tones of 
his companions, thickened ever so slightly by 
Champagne and Kirschen W asser ' 

The chief talk was of horses—the sorrels Gil- 
bert was now driving—the horses they had seen 
that morning—with an inexhaustible series of 
anecdmnes about horses that had been bougtit and 


sold, and bred, and exchange, including the 


story of rheumatic boree, which was splendid 
goer in bis intervals of good bealth, and was pe- 
riodically sold by his owner, and taken back 
again at half-price when the fit came on. 

thusiasm his companions looked down 


upon contemptuously from the serene height of 
a stolid indifference to art and nature. 

“ There’s a glade,” cried the solicitor, pointing 
to an opening in the undulating woodland, where 
the snow-wreathed trees are like a picture of 
fairy-land. 

“Pretty tidy timber,” assented Sir Thomas 
Houndslow ; “ but for my part I could never see 
any thing in trees to go into raptures about, ex- 
cept when you've sold ’em to a timber merchant. 
Shouldn't like to see cremation come into fash- 
ion, by-the-bye. It would spoil the coffin trade 
and depreciate the value of my elms and oaks.” 

As they approached Marchbrook Mr. Wyatt 
began to talk about the Benedictines and their 

vanished mongstery. He had found out all about 
it in the county history—its founder, the extent 
of its lands, the character of its architecture. 

“That avenue must be six hundred years old,” 
he said, as they came in sight of the tall elms. 

“By Jove! that’s queer,” cried Sir Thomas, 
pulling out his race glass. “ A fellow jumped 
out of that baleony, like Romeo in the play.” 

“Except that Romeo never scaled the bal- 
cony,” said Mr. Wyatt. 

“That summer-house belongs to Davenant, 
doesn’t it, Gilbert? Our friend’s mode of exit 
suggests a flirtation between one of your guests 
and somebody at Marchbrook.” 

“There's nobody at Marchbrook but old Clan- 
yarde and Sir Cyprian Davenant,” said Sir Thom- 
as, “and J’ll lay any odds you like it wasn’t Lord 
Clanyarde jumped off that balcony.” 

Gilbett took the glass from his friend’s hand 
without a word. The man who had jumped off 
the balcony was still in sight, walking at a lei- 
stirely pace across the wide alley of turf between 
the two rows of trees. The glass brought him 
near enough for recognition, and Mr. Sinclair had 
no donbt as to his identity. 

“If you lay on to those leaders like that, you'll 
have this blessed machine in a ditch,” cried Sir 
Thomas Houndslow. “ What’s the matter with 
you? The horses are stepping like clock-w ork.” 

“ Juno was breaking into a canter,” said Gil- 
bert, coloring. “ Quiet, old lady; steady, steady.” 

“ She's steady enough,” said Sir Thomas; “I 
think it’s you that are wild. Memorandum, 
don’t drink Kirschen Wasser after Champagne 
when you're going to drive a team of young 
horses.” 

Mr. Sinclair took the curve by the park gates 
in excellent style, despite this insinuation, and 
pulled up before the old Gothie porch with work- 
man-like precision. 

“That's a very pretty bit of feather-edging,” 
said Sir Thomas, approvingly. 

Gilbert did not wait to see his friends alight, 
but flung the reins to one of the grooms, and 
walked off without a word to any one. 

He was at the summer-house ten minutes aft- 
erward, flushed and breathless, having run all the 
way. A flight of stone steps, moss-grown and 
broken, led up to the door of the temple. 

Gilbert Sinclair tried the door and found it 
locked. 

“Is there any one in there ?”’ he asked, shak- 
ing the crazy old door savagely. 

* Who is that ?” inquired Constance. 

“ Your husband.” 

He heard her light footsteps coming toward 
the door. She opened it, and faced him on the 
threshold, with neither surprise nor fear in her 
calm, questioning face. 

‘Is there any thing the matter, Gilbert? Am 
I wanted 

“There is not much the matter, and I don’t 
know that you are wanted in my house,” an- 
swered her husband, savagely. “It seems to me 
that your vocation is elsewhere.” 

His flushed face, the angry light in his red- 
brown eyes, told her that there was meaning in 
his reply, incomprehensible as it seemed. 

“T don't understand you, Gilbert. What has 
happened to make you angry ?” 

“Not much, perhaps. It’s bad form to make 
a fuss about it. But | am vulgar enough to think 
that when my wife plays Juliet to somebody else’s 
Romeo, it is time she should call herself by some 
other name than mine, which she disgraces. I 
admire the innocence of that astonished look. 
Unfortunately that piece of finished acting is 
thrown away upon me. I saw your lover leave 
you.” 

“Mr. Sinclair!” with a look of unspeakable in- 
dignation. 

* Yes, your gentle Romeo forgot that this sum- 
mer-house is seen from the high-road. I saw 
him, I tell you, woman—I saw him leap down 
from the balcony—identified him with my field- 
glass—not that 1 had any doubt who your visitor 
was.” 

“TIT am sorry that you should be so angry at 
my seeing an old friend for a few minutes, Gil- 
bert, and that you should make so very innocent 
an act an excuse for insulting me.” 

“ An old friend—a friend whom you meet clan- 
destinely—in an out-of-the-way corner of the park 
—with locked doors.” 

“I have spent all my mornings here of late. 
I lock my door in order to be undisturbed, so 
that any body happening to come this way may 
believe the summer-house empty.” 

“Any one except Sir Cyprian Davenant. He 
would know better.” 

“Sir Cyprian’s, presence here to-day was the 
merest accident. He heard me singing, and 
cliunbeid up to the balcony to say a few kind 
words about my bereavement, which he knows 
to be the one absorbing thous ght of my mind just 
now. No friend, no brother, could have come 
with kinder or purer meaning. He gave me 
good advice; he warned me that there was «elf- 
ishnees and folly in giving way to sorrow. Not 
one word was spoken which you might not have 
freely beard, Gilbert, which you would not have 
approved.” 

“Coald any woman in your 
You all sing the same song. 


ition say less ? 
nee having made 


up your mind to sides your husband, the rest is 
a matter of detail, and there is a miserable same- 
ness in the details. Do you think any thing you 
can say—oaths, tears—will ever convince me that 
you did not come here on purpose to meet that 
man, or that he came here to preach you a ser- 
mon upon your duty to me?” 

“ Gilbert, as I stand here, before God who sees 
and hears me, I have told you the truth, We 
have made a sad mistake in marrying; there are 
few things in which we sympathize; even our 
great sorrow has not brought us nearer together ; 
but if you will only be patient, if you will be 
kind and true to me, I will still try even more 
earnestly than I have done yet to make you a 
good wife, to make your home life happy.” 

She came to him with a sad sweet smile, and 
laid her hand gently on his shoulder, looking up 
at him with earnest eyes, full of truth and purity, 
could he but have understood their meaning. 

Alas! to his dogged, brutal nature purity like 
this was incomprehensible. Facts were against 
his wife, and he had no belief in her to sustain 
him against the facts. The lion of fable might 
recognize Una’s purity and lie down at her feet, 
but Gilbert Sinclair was a good deal more like 
the lion of reality, a by no means magnanimous 
beast, who waits till he can pounce upon his en- 
emy alone in a solitary corner, and has a prudent 
dread of numbers. 

As the little hand alighted tremulously on his 
breast, Gilbert Sinclair raised his clinched fist. 

“Let me alone,” he cried. “You've made 
your choice.” 

And then came a word which had never be- 
fore been spoken in Constance Sinclair’s hear- 
ing, but which some instinct of her woman's 
heart told her meant deepest infamy. 

She recoiled from him with a little ery, and 
then fell like a log at his feet. 

Lest that brutal word should too weakly ex- 
press an outraged husband's wrath, Mr. Sinclair 
had emphasized it with a blow. That muscular 
fist of his, trained in many an encounter with 
professors of the noble art of self-defense, had 
been driven straight at his wife’s white forehead, 
and nothing but the man’s blind fury had pre- 
vented the blow being mortal. 

In intention, at least, he had been for the mo- 
ment a murderer. His breath came thick and 
fast as he stood over that lifeless form. 

“ Have I killed her?” he asked himself. “She 
oy no better fate. But I had rather kill 

im.” 


XVIIL 
CYPRIAN’S VISITOR. 


Srk Cyprian Davenant left Marchbrook an 
hour after his interview with Constance Sinclair. 
He sent his man home with the portmanteaus 
and gun cases, and went straight to his club, 
where he dined. It was between eight and nine 
when he walked to his chambers through the 
snowy streets. The walk through the rough 
weather suited his present temper. He could 
have walked many a mile across a Yorkshire 
moor that night in the endeavor to walk down 
the anxious thoughts that crowded upon his 
mind, 

His interview with Constance—like all such 
meetings between those whom Fate has irrevoca- 
bly parted—had deepened the gloom of his soul, 
and added to the bitterness of his regrets. It 
had brought the past nearer to him, and made 
the inevitable harder to bear than it had seemed 
yesterday. 

He had seen all the old loveliness in the inno- 
cent face, changed though it was. He had heard 
all the old music in the unforgotten voice. To 
what end? That brief greeting across the iron 
grate of Destirfy’s prison-house only made it more 
agonizing to think of the long future in which 
these two, who had so met and touched hands 
across the gulf, must live their separated lives in 
silent patience. 

The snow lay thick in the quiet turning out of 
the Strand. There was a hansom standing at 
the corner by Sir Cyprian’s chambers, the horse 
hanging his head with a dejected air under his 
whitened rug, the man stamping up and down 
the pavement, and flapping his arms across his 
chest. The cab must have been waiting some 
time, Sir Cyprian thought idly. 

His chambers were on the first floor, large and 
lofty rooms facing the river. Since his inherit- 
ance of Colonel Gryffin’s fortune he had indulged 
himself with that one luxury dear to men who 
love books, a well-arranged library. This bach- 
elor pied-i-terre suited him better than lodgings 
in a more fashionable quarter. It was central, 
and out of the way of his fashionable acquaint- 
ance—an ineligible feature which was to his 
mind an attraction. 

Sir Cyprian admitted himself with his latch- 
key, and went up the dimly lighted staircase. 
He opened the outer door of his library, within 
which massive oak barrier there hung a heavy 
crimson cloth curtain, shutting out noise and 
draught. This curtain had been dragged aside, 
and left hanging in a heap at one end of the rod, 
in a very different style from the usual neat ar- 
rangement of folds left by the middle-aged valet. 

The room was almost in darkness, for the fire 
had burned low upon the hearth. There was 
just light enough to show Sir Cyprian a figure 
sitting by the fire in a brooding attitude, alone, 
and in the dark. 

“ Who's that ’” asked Sir Cyprian. 

The man started up, a big man, tall and broad- 
shouldered, whom for the first moment Sir Cyp- 
rian took for a stranger. 

“| should have thought you would have known 
Constance Sinclair's husband any where,” said 
the intruder. “ You and I have good reason to 
remember each other. 

“I beg your pardon, Cyprian an- 
quietly, withou noticing the sneer; “but 

do not possess the gift of seving in the dark, 


you can hardly wonder at my being slow to rec- 
ognize you.” 

He was not going to invite a quarrel with this 
man—nay, he would rather avoid one even at 
some loss of personal dignity, for Constance's 
sake. He went up to the hearth, where Gilbert 
— resumed his seat, and put his hand on the 
bell. 

“Don’t ring for lights,” said Sinclair. “ What 
I have to say can be said in the dark.” 

“Perhaps. But I prefer to see a man’s face 
when I'm talking to him. May I ask to what I 
am indebted for this unexpected pleasure? [| 
thought you were at Davenant.” 

“T left by the train after that in which you 
traveled.” 

The man came in with a lighted lamp, which 
he placed on the table in front of the fire—a 
large carved oak table, loaded with classic vol- 
umes and ponderous lexicons ; for a wealthy stu- 
dent is rarely content with a single lexicogra- 
pher’s definition. 

Having set down the lamp, the valet replenish- 
ed the exhausted fire with that deliberate care so 
peculiar to a servant who is slightly curious about 
his master’s guest, and finally retired, with soft 
footfall, shutting the door after him very slowly, 
as if he expected to gather something at this last 
moment from the visitor’s impatience to break 
covert. 

In this case, however, the valet retired without 
hearing a word. Gilbert Sinclair sat staring af 
the fire, and seemed in no hurry to state his busi- 
ness. He could not fly at his enemy’s throat 
like a tiger, and that was about the only thing to 
which his spirit moved him at this moment. Look- 
ing at his visitor by the soft clear light of the 
lamp, Sir Cyprian was not re-assured by his coun- 
tenance. Gilbert Sinclair's face was of a livid hue, 
save on each high cheek-bone, where a patch of 
dusky red made the pervading pallor more obvi- 
ous. His thick red-brown hair was rough and 
disordered, his large red-brown eyes, prominently 
placed in their orbits, were bright and glassy, and 
the sensual under lip worked convulsively, as in 
some inward argument of a stormy kind. 

For some minutes—three or four perhaps, and 
80 brief a space of time makes a longish pause 
in a critical situation—Gilbert Sinclair kept si- 
lence. Sir Cyprian, standing with his back 
against one end of the velvet-covered mantel- 
piece, waited with polite tranquillity. Not by a 
word or gesture did he attempt to hurry his guest. 

“Look you here, Sir Cyprian,” Gilbert began 
at last, with savage abruptness. “If we had lived 
in the dueling days—the only days when En- 
glishmen were gentlemen—I should have sent a 
friend to you to-night instead of coming myself, 
and the business might have been arranged in 
the easiest manner possible, and settled decisive- 
ly before breakfast to-morrow. But as our new 
civilization does not allow of that kind of thing, 
and as I haven’t quite strong enough evidence 
to go into the Divorce Court, I thought it was 
better to come straight to you and give you fair 
warning of what you may expect in the future.”’ 

“Let us suppose that dueling is not an ex- 
ploded custom. We have France, and Belgium, 
and a few other countries at our disposal if we 
should make up our minds tofight. But I should 
like to know the ground of our quarrel before we 
go into details.” 

“I am glad you are man enough to fight me,” 
answered the other, savagely. “I don’t think you 
can require to be told why I should like to kill 
you; or if you have been in doubt about it up 
to this moment, you will know pretty clearly 
when I tell you that I saw you jump off the bal- 
cony of my wife’s summer-house this afternoon.” 

“T am sorry that unceremonious exit should 
offend you. I had no other way of getting back 
to Marchbrook in time for my train. I should 
have had to walk the whole width of Davenant 
Park and about a mile of high-road if I had left 
by the summer-house door.” 

“ And you think it a gentleman-like thing to be 
in my neighborhood for a fortnight, to avoid my 
house, and to meet my wife clandestinely in a 
lonely corner of my park ?” 

“There was no clandestine meeting. You in- 
sult your wife by such a supposition, and prove 
—if proof were needed of so obvious a fact— 
your unworthiness of such a wife. My visit to 
the summer-house was purely accidental. I heard 
Mrs. Sinclair singing—heard the bitter cry which 
grief—a mother’s sacred grief—wrung from her 
in her solitude, and followed the impulse of the 
moment, which prompted me to console a lady 
whom I knew and loved when she was a child.” 

“And afterward, when she had ceased to be a 
child—a few months before she became my wife. 
Your attachment was pretty well known to the 
world in general, I believe. It was only I who 
was left in ignorance.” 

“You might easily have known what the world 
knew—all there was to be known—simply nothi- 
ing.” 

“You deny that you have done me any wrong ? 
that I have any right to ask you to fight me?” 

* Most emphatically, and I most distinctly re- 
fuse to make a quarrel on any ground connected 
with your wife. But you will not find me slow to 
resent an insult should you be so ill-advised as to 
provoke me. As the friend ef Constance Clan- 
yarde I shall be very ready to take up the cud- 
gels for Constance Sinclair, even against her hus- 
band. Remember this, Mr. Sinclair, and remem- 
ber that any wrong done to Lord Clanyarde's 
daughter will be a wrong that I shall revenge 
with all the power God has given me. She is 
not left solely to her hushand’s tender mercies.” 

Even the dull red hue faded from Gilbert Sin- 
clair’s cheeka as he confronted the indignant 
speaker, and left him livid to the very lips. There 
was a dampness on his forehead, too, when he 
brushed his large strong hand across it. 

“Is the man a craven ?” thought Sir Cyprian, 
remarking these signs of agitation and fear. 

“ Well,” said Sinclair, drawing a long breath, 
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“T suppose there is no more to be said. You 
both tell the same story—an innocent meeting, 
not preconcerted—mere accident. Yes, you have 
the best of me this time. The unlucky husband 
generally has the worst of it. There’s no dis- 
honor in lying to him. He’s out of court, poor 
beggar.” 

“Mr. Sinclair, do you want me to throw you 
out of that window ?” 

“‘T shouldn't much care if you did.” 

There was a sullen misery in the answer and 
in the very look of the man as he sat there be- 
side his enemy’s hearth in thé attitude of dull 
apathy, only looking up at intervals from his va- 
cant stare at the fire, which touched Cyprian 
Davenant with absolute pity. Here was a man 
to whom Fate had given vast capabilities of hap- 
piness, and who had wantonly thrown away all 
that is fairest and best in life. 

“Mr. Sinclair, upon my honor I am sorry for 
you,” he said, gravely. “Sorry for your incapac- 
ity to believe in a noble and pure-minded wife ; 
sorry that you should poison your own life and 
your wife’s by doubts that would never enter 
your mind if you had the power to understand 
her. Go home, and let your wife never know the 
wrong you have done her.” 

“*My wife! What wife? I have no wife,’” 
said Sinclair, with a strange smile, rising, and go- 
ing tothe door. “That's what some fellow says 
in a play, I think. Good-night, Sir Cyprian Dave- 
nant, and when next we meet I hope it may be on 
a better-defined footing.” 

He left the room without another word. Be- 
fore Sir Cyprian’s bell had summoned the smooth- 
faced valet, the street door shut with a bang, and 
Gilbert Sinclair was gone. Sir Cyprian heard the 
doors of the hansom clapped to, and the smack 
of the weary driver’s whip, as the wheels rolled 
up the silent street. 

“What did he mean by that speech about his 
wife?” wondered Sir Cyprian. “The man looked 
like a murderer!” He did not know that at this 
moment Gilbert Sinclair was half afraid that bru- 
tal blow of his might have been fatal. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER, 1876. 
Sunday, 19.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 26.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thureday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


DECEMBER. 


Sunday, 3.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 10.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 


Thursday, 21.—St. Thomas. 


Sunday, %.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Christmaa. 
Tuesaday,  26.—St. Stephen. 


Wedneaday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 

Thuraday, 28.—Holy Innocenta. 

Sunday, 31.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


Tne perfecting of the fraternal relations of the 
Northern and Southern Churches goes on pros- 
perously. On the 25th of October a meeting of 
the Methodists of Louisville, New Albany, and 
Jeffersonville was held in Louisville, and was 
largely attended. The services consisted of a 
united administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in the morning, and * platform”’ 
meetings in the afternoon and evening. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Bishop Foster, of the 
Northern, and Bishop KavaNnavuGuH, of the South- 
ern, Methodist Church, arfa others, both minis- 
ters and laymen. These addresses were on both 
sides very cordial. Bishop KAVANAUGH recited 
the history of the separation in 1844, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the action of the joint 
commission had foreves settled the question of 
fraternity, and brought the scattered family 
toyether again. He added: ‘ Politicians and 
Churches are giad, and the other Churches are 
glad, we've come together. We will now go out 
and help each other.’” He wanted to see both 
sides forgive ‘cach other as God forgives his 
children, and, as an earnest of his good-will, he 
extended his hand in warmest friendship and 
love to Bishop Foster. This tender of fellow- 
ship was promptly reciprocated, and the two 
bishops exchanged greetings amidst tumultuous 
expressions of approval from the audience. 


Mr. Moopyr's meetings in Chicago during their 
third and fourth weeks—the last of October— 
continued to be prosperous. The average at- 
tendance during the third week is estimated at 
7000 persons ; on Friday evening, October 20, at 
8500. Farwell Hall, which will hold 3000, is filled 
at noon. As many as 800 “‘inquirers’’ have been 
present at inquiry meetings ; on one occasion as 
many as 2000 remained for religious conversation 
and counsel. Mr. Moopy’s sermons abound, as 
they have heretofore abounded, in homely but 
forcible illustrations. Many of these are taken 
from the simplest incidents of life, but are ap- 
plied with great aptness. 


A cable dispatch from London announces that 
Cardinal ANTONELLI, long the Pope's Secretary 
of State, and since the fall of the temporal pow- 
er his Treasurer, is dying. On Sunday, October 
20, his physicians pronounced his case hopeless. 
His death will be a loss to the Pope, to whom 
ANTONELLI was wholly devoted. 


Dr. Toropore L. CuYLER sends to the Sunday- 
school Times an excellent report of the multifa- 
rious work of his old personal friend, the Rev. 
Newman Hatz, of London. The members of 
Mr. church number 2000; they main- 
tain thirteen Sunday-schools, seventeen lodging- 
houses, a Christian Instruction Society, and hold 
about forty services for the poor every week.” 
Mr. Haw.’s former preaching place—the old Sur- 
rey Chapel—is now leased to the Primitive Meth- 
odists. It was once the scene of the labors of 
the famous ROWLAND HILL. 


The Interest awakened by the Galesburg Rules 
—so called—enacted by the Lutheran General 
Coancil a year ago, showed itself very strongly 


in the recent annual meetiug of the Council, 
which began in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
toberll. The Galesburg Rule declares that Lu- 
theran pulpite are for Lutheran ministers only, 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only. It was declared at Galesburg also that this 
is not simply a Church but a Scriptural rule. 
At the late meeting in Bethlehem, the point was 
much discussed whether the rule as Scriptural 
woul? admit of exceptions. The president, the 
Rey. Dr. Krauts, expressed the opinion that 
formerly ‘‘a minister of another denomination 
might fill a Lutheran pulpit occasionally. At 
Galesburg this was changed; under that rule no 
such occasional admission of clergymen of other 
denominations would hold good.”’ A resolution 
was finally adopted requesting the president to 
‘* prepare a series of theses on pulpit and altar 
fellowship, as presented in the Galesburg decla- 
ration.”’ 


NEGOTIATIONS have been some time pending 
for a union of the Protestant churches in the 
republic of Mexico, now under the care of the 
Rev. H. C. RiLey, with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. With a view to 
such union the Church in Mexico, a yearago or 
more, elected two bishops, and requested their 
consecration. Ata recent meeting of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishops this request was grant- 
ed. The time of the consecration has not been 
announced. The Church organized by Dr. Ri_ey 
has thus far bdrne the name of the ** Mexican 
Branch of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


One of the most notable of the discussions in 
the recently held English Church Congress was 
that on the “‘ Relations of the Church and the 
State.’’ The Earl of Devon, in a carefully pre- 
pared paper, contended that the Church and the 
state should not interfere with each other's func- 
tions, claiming substantially the independence 
of the Church. Dr. PHILLIMORE also read a 
paper, in which he stated the result of the pres- 
ent relations between the state and the Estab- 
lished Church to be: (1) to forbid legislation by 
the Church; (2) to substitute legislation by the 
state; (3) to destroy spiritual jurisdiction; (4) 
to substitute secular jurisdiction. He summed 
up the case thus: ** The only consequences of 
the present union of Church and state are that 
on the side of the state there is a perpetual in- 
terference in ecclesiastical government, and on 
the side of the Church a sedulous avoidance of 
all those principles on which alone Church gov- 
ernment can be established.”’ The tone of dis- 
satisfaction running through these essays is very 
remarkable. Even the churchly Guardian says, 
editorially, ‘‘ We must be content to rub on, and 
not precipitate the awful scene of the foundering 
of the Establishment.”’ 


The extension of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations throughout the Protestant world is 
one of the striking facts of the history of the 
century. At Melbourne, Australia, the Chris- 
tian young men have erected a building at a 
cost of £6000. At Geelong, also in Australia, 
there is an association of 121 members, whose 
work is successful in every direction. At the 
recent Annual Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of Canada a good report 
of the year was made. 


At the anniversary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Bible and Prayer-book Society of New York 
it was reported that 2249 Bibles, 28,832 Prayer- 
books, and 1974 New Testaments have been dis- 
tributed during the year. Bishops Brsse.., Lr- 
MAN, and TALBOT were present at the mecting. 


The expediency of the large amount of aid 
now given by education societies to candidates 
for the ministry is a topic much discussed of 
late in the Churches. At the last meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in Brooklyn, 
the Rev. Dr. WrLbIAM ADAMS expressed the wish 
that nothing should be done in this kind which 
would undermine the manliness of divinity stu- 
dents. At the recent arnual meeting of the 
‘* Evangelical Education Society’’ of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the Rev. Dr. E. A. 
WaSHBURNE, of New York, read an essay in 
which the following question was answered: 
‘*Does it tend to destroy the manliness of the 
ministry to extend pecuniary aid to candidates 
for holy orders ?”’ tle maintained that the prac- 
tice of giving aid is wrong in its principle and 
evil in its effects, and that it lowers the profes- 
sion. The Rev. Isaac Grason followed on the 
other side, and maintained that assistance may 
be so given as to increase rather than diminish 
the sense of ministerial independence. 

The operations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Education Society have been extensive. In ten 
years it.bas received $327,690. During the past 
year its income was $24,274, and its expenditure 
$19,987. Seventy students have been helped in 
1876, and 356 from the year 1866 to the present 
time. 


The ‘Christian Missionary Convention,’ 
which represents the * Christian’? Church in the 
United States, was held in Richmond, Virginia, 
beginning October 17. The attendance of dele- 
gates was large. The General Board reported dis- 
bursements for the year approximating $45,000. 
The interest-bearing funds of the Convention 
were stated to be $62,900. The Board main- 
tains a Bible school for colored preachers in 
Louisville, and is trying to establish another in 
Mississippi. 


In his recent visitation sermons the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury takes pains to impress upon 
his clergy that the questions of the age are not 
to be put down by ecclesiastical authority, but 
are to be answered out of the resources of an 
abundant culture. He said, with great force: 
“There are some among ourselves who think 
that they find a refuge from infidelity in the 
maintenance of superstition, but I believe that 
they are few even in numbers, and fewer still in 
their general influence upon the whole commn- 
nity and on the intelligence of the age.’ He 
would have the clergy go beyond and 
review learning: *‘A man may have picked up 
here and there a good deal from reviews, and vet 
not be able to meet an intelligent mechanic, 
whom he comes athwart in his daily ministra- 
tions, and who has got, by what means we know 
not, some real acquaintance with subjects of 
which the clergyman is most profoundly igno- 
rant."’ These are wise counsels, and as applica 
ble to this country as to England. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ AMonG the problems in fish-culture is the de- 
termination of the precise amount of animal 
food which must be fed to trout to produce a 
given weight of live fish, and thus to ascertain 
the economy of raising trout for market in differ- 
ent localities in which the cost of offal suitable 
for this purpose would naturally vary. 

It is, of course, well understood that fish, like 
all other animals, increase most rapidly in weight 
with the same amount of food in the earlier 
stages of life, and that as the limits of dimensions 
are attained a given amount of food may have 
very little effect in increasing the weight. We 
therefore need-to determine, by careful experi- 
ment, at what age trout and other fish artificial- 
ly raised should be marketed in order to get the 
best ratio between food and size. 

A leading fish-culturist informs us that during 
the past year he has sold 5000 pounds of trout 
out of bis ponds, and that he has, perhaps, 5000 
—- remaining, making an aggregate of 10,000. 

o these he has fed 100,000 pounds of meat, prin- 
cipally livers and kidneys, or an average of ten 
pounds of meat fongach pound of fish. As, how- 
ever, a large part of this stock was on hand dur- 
ing the previous year, the fish being sold at the 
age of one or two years, we may reasonably de- 
duct one-fourth, leaving a ratio of 7500 pounds 
of trout to the 100,000 pounds of food, or about 
one pound to thirteen and one-third. A portion 
of the tront thus sold weighed one-third of a 
pound each, while another portion weighed one- 
sixth. It is quite likely that if the effort had 
been made to furnish half-pound trout the ratio 
would have been as one to twenty, and for pound 
trout of one to thirty, or even fifty. 


The death of Mr. Toomas Frarwn took place 
early in September. This gentleman is well 
known as one of the most accomplished electro- 
metallurgists in Europe, being the patentee of 
the process the use of which has advanced so 
much the reputationof the Messrs. ELKINGTON, 
of Birmingham. 


The Geographical Congress convened by the 
King of Belgium was held on the 12th of Septem- 
ber in accordance with the programme, and was 
attended by a large number of distinguished ge- 
ographers, among them the presidents of the Geo- 
— Societies of London, Paris, Berlin, and 

‘ienna, and many African travelers. No Amer- 
icans are reported as being present. The mem- 
bers of the Convention were all entertained in 
the most hospitable manner by the king, receiv- 
ing apartments in the palace, dining at the royal 
table, and having carriages placed at their dis- 
posal. The meetings were held in the royal 
valace, and were presided over by the king. His 
Majesty made an opening address, in which he 
stated the objects of the Convention, mention- 
ing particular propositions to be taken up in or- 
der. He also subscribed the sum of four thon- 
sand pounds aterling toward the expenses of 
further explorations, which was supplemented 
by a donation from a Swiss lady of eight hundred 
pounds, 

The king and several persons present urged, as 
of great importance in promoting African re- 
search, the establishment of stations on the coast 
and in the interior, from which efforts for ex- 
ploration and civilization might be prosecuted, 
and which would also serve an important pur- 
pose in limiting and ultimately exterminating 
the slave-trade. Some difference of opinion oc- 
curred as to whether the present routes of travel 
would answer the purpose, or whether new ones 
should be opened, Sir Henry RAWLINSON de- 
fending the latter project, while Dr. NacaTIGAL 
thought it was unnecessary. ‘The establishment 
of a station at Bagamoyo, or some other point 
on the main-land opposite Zanzibar, was consid- 
ered highly desirable, Zanzibar itself being less 
useful than it was anticipated by Dr. Livrye- 
STONE. From Bagamoyo to Ujiji a route could 
be opened, with fortified posts at intervals. 

Atter the discussion of various propositions, it 
was concluded better to limit the field of opera- 
tions on the north by the basin of the Nile and 
the independent countries of Soudan, and on the 
south by the Zambeze, but that the Egyptian ter- 
ritory should be excluded, as that country was 
carrying on independent explorations, and might 
be jealous of any foreign interference. 


A permanent organization of the association | 


was then made by the establishment of national 
committees in each of the countries represented 
at the Conference, by which an international com- 
mittee is to be selected to meet occasionally at 
Brussels, and there is also to be an executive 
council of three members, representing respect- 
ively England, France, and Germany, to support 
the president. The king was elected to this po- 
sition for one year. Sir Bartie Frere, Dr. 
NacCuTicaL, and M. De QUATREFAGES consti- 
tute the executive council. 


In the death of Mr. Grorce Surrtna at Aleppo, 


. on the 19th of August, Oriental science loses one 


of its most active and able investigators, and the 
British Museum is deprived of one of ita most 
valued officers. He is best known in the depart- 
ment of Assyrian antiquities and history, and his 
contributions both in the way of collections of 
objects and deciphering them have won for him 
an imperishable renown. Mr. SMITH was orig- 
inally a copper and steel plate engraver of the 
firm of Bkrapapcry & Evans, and in 1867 was ap- 
pointed an assistant in the department of Egyp- 


“tian and Oriental antiquities of the British Mu- 


scum. In 1871 he made a discovery which, in 
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inany tragmeutary tablets. An account of his re- 
searches was given to the public in the begin- 
ning of 1875. The great value of these diseov- 
eries induced the trustees of the British Museum 
to dispatch Mr. SmitH once more, to excavate the 
remainder of AsSURBANI-PAL’s library at Kou- 
yunjik. He accordingly went to Constantinople 
in October, 1875, and set out on his last and fatal 
journey to the East in March, taking with him 
Dr. ENEBERG, a Finnic Assyriologue. While de- 
tained at Aleppo on account of the plague, he 
explored the banks of the Euphrates from Balis 
northward, and discovered the ancient Hittite 
capital, Carchemish—a discovery that bids fair 
to rival in importance that of Nineveh itself. 
After visiting Devi, or Thopsokus, and other 
places, he made his way to Bagdad, where he 
rrocured between two and three thousand tab- 
ets discovered by some Arabs in an aneient 
Babylonian library near Hilluh.- From Bagdad 
he went to Konyunjik, but found it impossible 
to do any work, owing to the troubled state of 
the country. He finally broke down, worn ont 
by fatigue and exhaustion, at Ikisji, a small! yil- 
lage about sixty miles northeast of Aleppo, and 
was thence taken to Aleppo, where he died. 


M. De FRANQUEVILLE, director-general of 


roads, bridges, and railways in France, died on 


the 30th of August. 


Among the many international gatherings in 


Philadelphia during the Centennial Exhibition, 
two were of much practical interest. The firet 
of these, held on the 5th of October, was a meet- 
ing of the Fish Commissioners of the various 
States, called by the United States Commissioner 
for the purpose of considering questions of gen- 
eral interest in connection with the propagation 
and more wide-spread distribution of the usefal 
food fishes of the country. A few years ago 
but little attention was paid to the subject of 
fish-culture beyond the raising of trout for 
ornamental or market purposes. The stimulus 
caused by the appointment of the United States 
Fish Commission, and the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Fish-culturists’ Association, have resulted 
in the establishment, in a large proportien of 
the States of the Union, of tish commissions 
chatged with the duty of increasing the eupply 
of food fish, both by their actual multiplication 
and by the preparation of regulations for pro- 
tecting various species during the critical peri- 
od, and of facilitating their movements in the 
waters. 

The occasion referred to bronght together a 
considerable number of commissioners at the 


| meeting held in the Maryland Staté Building, 


| and committees* were appointed to take into 
| consideration and report upon several subjects 


of importance. Among these we may mention 
the consideration of the relation existing be- 
tween the various States of the Union and the 


| general government in connection with inter- 


the opinion of the London Atheneum, was su- | 


rior in impeértance to that of his Assyrian 
interpretations, namely, that the Cypricte In- 
scriptions were written in a syllabic character, 
which later he has identified with the Greek. 

Mr. Smita is perhaps best known by his pab- 
lication of his second discovery, in 1872, of the 
celebrated Chaldean account of the deluge from 
inscriptions contained in the British Museum 
The popularity of this announcement, and the 
desire of obtaining some missing tablets of the 
inscription from the ruins of Babylon, induced 
the fitting out of an expedition by the Daily Tele 
graph of London, and Mr. Swrtra left for Meso- 
potamia on the Wth of January, 1873, an extend. 
ed account of the results of which was given in 
the JelegrapA. 

Shortly afterward, in 1874, he again left En- 
gland, on his third expedition, to continue his 


excavations at Kouyunjik for the trustees of the | 
British Museum; and in spite of many obstacles | 


State streams, or ofa stream which in its course 
passes through several different jurisdictions. 
The second convention was that of the Amer- 
ican Fish-culturists’ Association—an allied body 
of practical men, for the most part engaged in 
the actual cultivation of fish. his met, on the 
6th and 7th of October, in Judges’ Hall. An in- 
teresting incident of the meeting was a dinner 
at the Lafayette Restaurant on Friday evening 
composed entirely of tish, some sixty species in 
all being offered to the guests. A considerable 
number of the dishes consisted of tontributions 
from the various foreign exhibits, including prep- 


arations in oil or pickled of anchovies, cuttle™ 


fish, eels, congers, tunny, sword-fish, etc., togeth- 
er with sharks’ fins, béche de mer, etc. 
> 
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(00d Stories of Man and Other Animals. 


By CHARLES READE. 


4 
VIL—EXCHANGE OF ANIMALS. 

O.p traditions linger in country places long 
after they have perished in great towns. Were 
the English provinces to be groped for modern 
antiquities, and the sum total presented, the gen. 
eral reader would be amazed at the mass of an. 
cient superstition lingering in modern England, 
Not only do popish practices, popish legends and 
charms, flourish in our most Puritanical counties, 
but even pagan rites and ceremonies. In the 
north the mummers at Christmas, of all days, 
dance a sword-dance which belongs to the wor- 
ship of a Scandinavian god ; in Northumberland, 
and parts of Ireland, the voung folk still make 
little bonfires and leap through them on a certain 
dar, though the practice is forbidden in the Old 
Testament as an abomination, for this is no oth- 
er thing than “ going through the fire to Baal,” 
and is one of the mang signs that we Celts were 
an Oriental tribe. Any novice wishing to strike 
this vein of lore without much trouble has only 
to read the excellent book of Mr. Henderson, and 
grope the index to Notes and Queries. I strongly 
recommend the latter course. 


“For index-reading turns no stadent pale, 
Yet takes the eel of ecience by the tail.” 


Mv own reading in such matters has taught me 
one thing—to suspect old tradition whenever I 
encounter anv strange practice down in the coun- 
trv. Why, even rustic mispronunciation is often 
a relic, where it passes for an error. Rusticus 
calla a coroner's inquest “ crowner’s quest,” and 
the educated smile superior. But Rusticus is not 
wrong; he is only in arrear. “ Crowner’s quest” 
is the true medieval ferm, and was once un- 
versal. Every English peasant calls a theatre a 
theatre, and voung gentlemen sneer. Yet theatre 
is the true pronunciation; and fifty years before 


) Shakspeare nobody, high or low, mispronounced 


— 


the word into theatre, as he does and we do 

To the tenacity of old tradition I ascribe a 
prevalent notion, in rude parts of this country, 
that an Englishman and bis wife can divorve 
themselves under certain cenditiona. Ist, the 
parties must corfsent ; Yd, there muat be a public 
auction; 3d, the lady must be seld with a halter 
round her neck. That our rural ation ever 


from the Turks, he succeeded in bringing home | invented this law is improbable in itself and 
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against evidence: 
there are examples 
of the practice as 
old as any chroni- 
cle we have; and I 
really suspect that 
in some barbarous 
age — later, per- 
haps, than our se- 
rious worship of 
Baal, but anterior 
to our earliest Sax. 
on laws—this rude 
divorce by consent 
was the unwritten 
law of Britain. 

The thing has 
been done in my 
day many times, 
and related in the 
journals, and I ob- 
serve that it is al- 
ways done with 
similar ceremonies, 
and that the lower 
order of people, 
though they jeer, 
are not shocked at 
it, nor does it seem 
to strike them as 
utterly and pro- 
foundly illegal. It 
dates, I apprehend, 
from a time when 
marriage was a 
partnership at will, 
and the Roman 
theory that mar- 
riage is a sacra- 
ment, and the En- 
glish theory that 
marriage is not a 
sacrament, but half 
sacrament, were 
alike unknown toa 
primitive people. 

My note-book contains numerous examples. I 
select one with a bit of color, which was publish- 
ed at the date when it occurred. 

{Joseph Thompson rented a farm of forty acres 
in a village three miles from Carlisle. In 1829 
he married a spruce, lively girl twenty-two years 
of age. 

They had many disputes, and no children. So 
after three years they agreed to part. 

The bell-man was sent round the village to an- 
nounce that Joseph Thompson would sell Mary 
Anne Thompson by auction on April 5, 1832, at 
noon precisely. 

At the appointed hour Joseph Thompson stood 
on a table, and his wife a little below him on an 
oak chair, with a halter of straw round her neck. 
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from long experi- 
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WIFE AUCTION 


He put her up for sale in terms that a by-stander 
thought it worth while to take down on the 
spot. 

“Gentlemen, I have to offer to your notice my 
wife, Mary Anne Thompson, otherwise William- 
son. It is her wish as well as mine to part for- 
ever, and will be sold without reserve to the high- 
est bidder. Gentlemen, the lot now offered for 
competition has been to me a bosom serpent. I 
took it for my comfort and the good of my house ; 
but it became my tormentor, a domestic curse, a 
night invasion, and a daily devil. The Lord de- 
liver us from termagant wives and troublesome 
widows! Gentlemen, avoid them as you would a 
mad dog, a roaring lion, a loaded pistol, cholera 
morbus, or any other pestilential phenomenon—”’ 


IN ENGLAND. 


Here it seems to have occurred to Joseph 
Thompson that he was not going the way to sell 
his lot at a high figure; so he tried to be more 
the auctioneer and less the husband. 

‘“* However,” said he, “now I have told you her 
little defects, I will present the bright and sunny 
side of her. She can read novels, milk cows, and 
laugh and weep with the same ease that you could 
toss off a glass of ale. What the poet says of 
women in general is true to a hair of this one— 

‘Heaven gave to women the peculiar grace 

To laugh, to weep, and cheat the human race.’ 
She can make butter and scold the maid; she can 
sing Moore’s Melodies, and pleat her own frills 
and caps. She can not make rum, nor gin, nor 
whiskey; but she is a good judge of all three 


A BIDREE WORKER OF LUCKNOW, INDIA.—[See Pace 951.] 


ence in tasting 
them. What shall 
we say for her, with 
all her perfections 
and imperfections ? 
—fifty shillings to 
begin ?” 

There was a 
dead silence. He 
had better have 
employed George 
Robins, Senior. 
“Cuilibet in sua 
arte credendum.” 
There was no bid- 
ding at all. Then 

| the auctioneer was 
angry, and threat- 
i = ened to take the lot 
home. 

The company in 
general sustained 
this threat with 
composure ; but 
one Mears con- 
ceived hopes, and 
asked modestly 
whether ex- 
change could not 
bemade. “I have 
here,” said he, “a 
Newfoundland dog 
—a beauty. He 
ean fetch and car- 
ry; and if you fall 
in the water, drunk 
or sober, he’ll pull 
you out.” 

Thompson ap- 
proved the dog, but 
objected to give a 
Christian in even 
exchange for a 
quadruped. Each 
species has a pre}- 
udice in its own favor, owing to which the com- 
pany backed him. So at last Mears agreed to 
give the dog and twenty shillings to boot. 

The bargain was made. Thompson took the 
halter off the wife and put it round the dog, and 
Mears led his purchase away by the hand, gmidst 
the shouts and huzzas of the multitude, in which 
they were joined by Thompson. 

After a while, however, the latter recollected 
he had a duty to perform. “I must drink the 
new-married couple’s health,” said he, gravely. 
Accordingly he adjourned with his dog and his 
money to the public-house, and toasted his deliv- 
erer so zealously that he took nothing home from 
the sale except the dog. Fortunately for him, a 
man can’t drink his superior. 
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EUGENE SCHUYLER. 

EvGeENE SCHUYLER, whose portrait we give on 
this page, is a native of New York State, born 
at Ithaca in February, 1840, of good old Dutch 
stock, his father being the Hon. GeorGe W. Scuvy- 
LER, at present Auditor of the Canal Department. 
Young Scuvuy.er early gave promise of his dis- 
tinguished manhood, having graduated with high 
honors at Yale in the class of °59, winning two 
scholarships in his last year. He staid at col- 
lege two years after graduating, studying in the 
Law School, assisting President Porter in the re- 
vision of Webster's Dictionary, and, we believe, 
acted as tutor to some of the Juniors. Subse- 
quently Mr. ScuvyLek came to this city, where he 
was admitted to the bar, but the practice of his 
profession had no charms for the high-spirited 
and ambitious young man; and-having, with his 
marvelous linguistic ability, acquired a knowl- 
edge of the Russian language, he presented him- 
self at Washington before President Jonnson 
with a novel which he had translated from that 
seldom-acquired language in one hand, and a few 
letters from influential friends in the other, ask- 
ing for the vacant post of Consul at Moscow. It 
will surprise some to learn that a knowledge of 
the Russian tongue was accepted as a strong rec- 
ommendation in his favor, and he obtained the 
coveted appointment. He was only permitted to 
remain two years at this post, and with some dif- 
ficulty secured an inferior position as Consul at 
Revel, on the Gulf of Finland. 

Passing through St. Petersburg en route to 
Revel, Mr. Curtix, who had just arrived at the 
great Northern capital, welcomed Mr. ScuvyLer 
as a most valuable assistant. Speaking fluently 
French, German, and Russian, he was at once ap- 
pointed Acting Secretary of Legation, which posi- 
tion he held until a few months ago, when he 
applied for and received the appointment of Sec- 
retary of Legation and Consul-General at Con- 
stantinople. He was soon after sent into Bul- 
garia to report to the American minister at the 
Ottoman Porte on the state of affairs in that 
province. The result of his six weeks’ tour 
through Bulgaria is known to the world. His 
reports created an intense sensation throughout 
Western Europe, and nearly resulted in hurling 
the English ministry from their seats. The end 
of this is not yet, but hereafter will be read of all 
men. 

It was during his career at St. Petersburg that 
Mr. Scuvyver found leisure, in 1873, to make a 
journey through Turkistan, the results of which 
have been recently published in London and New 
York.* His journey ran from the Aral Sea along 
the valley of the Sir Daria to Tashkend, the head- 
quarters of the Russian dominion in Turkistan. 
From thence he visited Khokand, Samarcand, and 


* Turkistan;: Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkia- 
tan, Khokand, Bokhara,and Kuldja. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. New York: 
sTroNG, & Co. 1876. 
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Bokhara, and then crossing Eastern Turkistan, 
visited Kuldja close to Mongolia, to Chinese ter- 
ritory, and to the dominions of the now celebra- 
ted Yacoos Kuan, ruler of Yarkand. 

Mr. ScuvY_er started on his interesting journey 
in company with Mr. J. A. MacGanan, but parted, 
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to their mutual regret, at Fort Perovsky, on the 
Sir Daria, the ancient Jaxartes River, the New 
York Herald correspondent taking his solitary 
way across the desert of the Kyzil Kum, of which 
perilous undertaking he has given the public such 
an interesting account in Campaigning on the Oxrus, 


command to their several detachments. 
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published by Harper & Brotrnens—a book still 
fresh in the minds of our readers. 

Mr. Scuvyer deserves all the success and fame 
that he has achieved: but we can not help re- 
marking that good fortune, or luck, as it ig called, 
has smiled upon his career. His first entry into 
public life was almost accidental, so far as a ca- 
reer in the East was concerned, for it is said that 
the consulship in Moscow was refused by several 
persons before he secured it; the meeting with 
an American minister who required and had the 
good sense to appreciate the value of his acquire- 
ments ; again, his meeting with a genuine Kirghiz 
chief in the carriage of the train by which he left 
St. Petersburg ; his rencontre with a Russian lady, 
the wife of a high official, on the day of his de- 
parture from Perovsky, who gave him an intro- 
duction to the home of her husband at Tashkend 
—an entrée which was of great advantage to him ; 
and last, but not least, his mission to Bulgaria, 
which raised him at a step into world-wide re- 
nown—all suggest that our author was born un- 
der a lucky star. 

His fame will not suffer by the publication of 
his “ Notes,” which throughout are remarkably 
sober-minded, criticalyand painstaking. His style 
is not particularly graphic or picturesque, but 
there is no straining after effect, and he gives in- 
teresting and vivid pictures of what he saw and 
heard in Central Asia. 

The latter part of his journey contains the most 
of novelty, as little was previously known regard- 
ing Kuldja; but what he has to say about the 
Russian occupation of Turkistan will probably 
excite the greatest interest at the present mo- 
ment. His account of Russian administration 
is by no means flattering, and it is not surpris- 
ing that he applied for removal from St. Peters- 
burg before his revelations saw the light. It is 
to be doubted whether any thing in Bulgaria ex- 
ceeded in atrocity General KaurrMan’s treatment 
of the Turkoman tribes who resisted his authority. 

MacGanan, in his concluding chapters on the 
“Fall of Khiva,” gives some account of the dis- 
graceful, cowardly warfare of the victorious Rus- 
sians, under the immediate orders of the Governor. 
(;eneral; but the Khivan massacre pales before 
Mr. ScuvYer’s report of the deliberate torturing 
cruelty of the average Russian official. 

To show how deliberate were these cruelties, 
one extract from Mr. Scuvy.er’s second volume 
will suffice. It is the report of an eye-witness, a 
Russian officer engaged in the movement against 
the Turkomans after the occupation of Khiva. 
“When we had gone about twenty-five miles 
from Khiva, General Gotovatcuer said before a 
large number of officers in my presence, ‘I have 
received an order from the commander-in-chief 
[General Kavurrman]; I hope you will remember 
it, and give it to your soldiers. This expedition 
does not spare either sex or age. Kill all of 
them.’ After this the officers delivered this 
The de- 
tachment of the Caucasus army had not then ar- 
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rived, butcame that evening. Gotovatcner called 
together the officers of the Caucasus and said, 
‘I hope. you will fulfill all these commands strict- 
ly in the Circassian style, without a question. You 
are not to spare eithey sex or age. Kill all of 
them.’ The old colonel of the Caucasus said, 
‘Certainly, we will do exactly as you say.’”’ Mr. 
(ROMOF goes on to relate how these villainous or- 
ders were literally executed. 

The only commentary we need to make on 
this is that the Bulgarian massacres have been 
charged to Circassian troops from the Caucasus 
in the pay of Turkey! 

Mr. ScuCYLer expresses an opinion that Rus- 
sian conquest in Asia can not stop short of the 
annexation of Bokhara, Kashgar, and the whole 
Turkoman country to the eastward, with the oc- 
cupation of Merve, in the Tekke country to the 
westward ; but this opinion was expressed before 
the present complication between Russia and Tur- 
key in Europe, which, if resulting in war, as soon- 
er or later it will, wold certainly stay the ad- 
vance of the troops of the Czar toward either 
Merve or Kashgar. The former place, our author 
thinks, is not of the importance attached to it by 
writers in the English press, but in a few words 


* he himself explains the reason for English anx- 


iety; he says, ‘“ Even in case of war, Merve could 
never be more than a“base of supplies.” Pre- 
cisely so: a base of supplies for an attack on 
Herat, a town belonging to the Afghans, but 
the acknowledged key to the British possessions 
Before that place is in the circle of 
Russian dominions, there will be a long and des- 
perate struggle between the two great European 
empires. Bearing on this question of Merve and 
Herat, both on the confines of Persia, we do not 
agree with Mr. Scntycer in his belief that Rus- 
sian influence is paramount at Teheran ; to the 
contrary, the Russians are greatly feared and in- 
tensely hated by the fanatical Persian Mussul- 
mans, who can never forget or forgive the per- 
fidious acquisition of Ashurada, on the Caspian 
Sea. 


WHIPPING-POST AND PILLORY. 


Ow the preceding page we-give a picture rep- 
resenting scenes around the whipping-post and 
pillory at Georgetown, Sussex County, Delaware, 
which took place during the October court ses- 
sions. The chief incident was the whipping of a 
white tramp who had been convicted of larceny. 
A negro, convicted of the same crime, was stand- 
ing in the pillory during the execution of the sen- 
tence, and appeared to witness the spectacle with 
great relish. The negro woman standing in the 
pillory underwent that punishment for the crime 
of housebreaking. Quite a large number of cul- 
prits were sentenced during the October sessions, 
some to be whipped only, others to both pillory 
and whipping, and others to stand in the pillory 
for periods varving with the degrees of the of- 
fenses of which they were convicted. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Incerasen efforts are being made by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Education Act during the fall 
and ensuing winter. A circular has been sent to the 
different boards of education and school trustees 
thronghont the State, urging them to work earnestly 
and faithfully in regard to the care and arrangements 
for habitual truants. The law provides that children 
between the ages Of eight and fourteen shall attend 
some school, or be regularly instructed at home, at 
least fourteen weeks in each year, eight weeks of which 
time must be consecutive, unless the physical or men- 
tal condition of the child rendersitinexpedient. Any 
one employing a child who has not attended school in 
accordance with this law shall pay a penalty of fifty 
dollars, the money being added to the school district 
fund. If parents are unable to furnish their children 
with books, the gistrict will provide them. 


St. George’s House, the head-quarters of the British 
Commission on the Centennial grounds, is to be pre- 
sented by the British government to the city of Phila- 
delphia after the close of the Exhibition. It contains 
seventeen rooms, is two stories in height, with an old- 
style peaked roof, and, with the other quaint-looking 
structures destined to remain as permanent memori- 
als of the Exhibition, will prove a highly desirable 
acquisition. 


Railroad disasters are becoming frightfully com- 
mon, and one can scarcely help fearing that any day 
almoet there will be a dreadful slaughter of human 
beings. There always seems to be some very special 
reason assigned for each particula: accident, nobody 
apparently being very much to blame. Butsurely there 
is more general carelessness or reckleseness in the man- 
agement of many railway lines than there shonld be. 
The recent fatal accident at Hawthorne, on the New 
Jersey Midland Railroad, by which two employes 
were instantly killed; the disaster at Evona, on the 
line of the New Jersey Central, by which three persons 
were killed; a man crushed on the track of the Penn- 
eyivania road at Jersey City; the collision on the Oid 
Celony road; the accident by which a train on the 
Boston and Maine road was thrown from the track— 
these and others, which would make a long list, indi- 
cate that more careful supervision is needed on many 
roads. 


An infernal machine, packed in a “Saratoga” trunk, 
recently exploded in a baggage-car on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, causing great confusion and a good 
deal of damage. Fortunately the trunk was near the 
top of the car, otherwise the disaster would have been 
much more serious. Investigation showed clearly the 
most malicious design. 


The Turkey war will commence with great vigor the 
latter part of November. We fear little mercy will be 
shown in the prosecution of it. Every good Turk-ey 
will be ruthlessly slaughtered, unless he flees for his 
life. President Grant mentions November 30 as 


Thankegiving-day. 


The Alert and Discovery, of the British exploring ex- 
edition, after an absence of about fifteen months, 


possible to penetrate the arctic regions beyond latitude 
83° 20’—about 400 miles from the north pole. The ex- 
pedition experienced the most severely cold weather 
on record—59° below zero for a fortnight; and once 
the temperature was 104° below freezing. 


A singular incident occurred in Philadelphia a week 
or two ago. A visitor to the Centennia) Exhibition 
from New Jersey put up at one of the hotels, and left 
his sachel, containing clothing and $145, in his room 
while he was sight-seeing. At night he found himself 
unable to remember the name or locality of his hotel, 
and was obliged to accept the hospitalities of the city. 


Philadelphia will be burdened with hotele when the 
Exhibition has fairly closed. Many are already adver- 
tised for sale or to let. What a change will come over 
the city within the next month ! 


During the recent salmon-fishing season in Oregon 
the eighteen “‘ canneries” on the Lower Columbia River 
have put up 428,730 cases. Of these, over 400,000 cases 
contained four dozen one-pound tins. Over 100,000 
cases have been shipped direct to England. 


The British consul at New Orleans recalls to the 
mind of the public an incident which occurred on Oc- 
tober 7, 1859. On that day the British steamer Con- 
naught sprung a leak, and found herself in a slowly 
sinking condition, in a heavy sea, 150 miles from Bos- 
ton, and with 601 human beings on board. The hor- 
rors of the situation were increased by the vessel tak- 
ing fire. The boats could not take off a third of those 
on board. Captain John Wilson, of the American brig 
Minnie Schafer, saw the blazing, sinking steamer, hur- 
ried to her relief, and by sundown 200 had been trans- 
ferred to the brig. Still he kept at work, amidst the 
greatest peril, for at any moment the great steamer 
might roll over and ingulf the little brig. By midnight 
every one was safe on the brig, and John Wilson land- 
ed his priceless cargo in Boston. In recognition of 
his courage, hamanity, and seamanship, testimonials 
and contributions of money were given him from the 
British government, the company to which the Con- 
naught belonged, and from the Boston public. Dur- 
ing the war he lost his property; and now, at sixty- 
four years of age, prevented by failing eyesight from 
following bis profession, and his wife an invalid, he is 
almost wholly destitute in his home at New Orleans. 
The saving of 600 lives is a deed which should never 
be forgotten, 


Skating rinks in Paris will continue fashionable 
during the coming season. 


The exercises in connection with the recent formal 
opening of the new and elegant boat-house of Colum- 
bia College consixted of four well-contested races, 
which excited much interest. The boat-house is situ- 
ated on the Westchester shore of the Harlem River, 
and is admirably adapted to meet the wants of the 
boating men of the college. It is two stories in height, 
with an observatory from which a fine view of the riv- 
er can be obtained. In the interior, upon the walls, are 
painted the start in the Saratoga race of 1875, and the 
finish of the race of 1874, ip which Columbia College 
was victorious. The house cost $10,000, of which the 
faculty subscribed $4000. 


The Dramatic News thinks that the rules of the 
Forrest Home for Actors are not adapted to such an 
inatitution, and that members of the profession will 
not submit to them. Hence no applicants. 


An exchange has the following: 

**What place, Sir, if you please?” said Count Mut- 
tonhead to a small boy on Fifth Avenue, pointing to 
Delmonico’s. 

** Oh, that,” said the boy—“ that’s a feed store !” 

“Wonderful city !—such fine commercial houses!” 
said the count. 


Natchez, Mississippi, must be a remarkably healthy 
city, or else most of its inhabitants spent the summer 
at the North. A local paper states that from July 20, 
1876, to September 8, 1576, not a single white person 
died in the city of Natchez. 


An exchange say#: *‘ We have received from John 
Jones, Esq., a fine basket of grapes, for which he will 
please accept our thanks, some of which are more than 
av inch in diameter.” Remarkably thick—for thanks. 


Two wealthy German bankers of Berlin have been 
indulging in a novel wager. One of them bets 3000 
marks, against 4000 marks put up by bis opponent, that 
the United States will not remain a republic daring 
the next hundred years, but will advance to a higher 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. The sum has 
been placed on interest for 100 years, at the expiration 
of which the Royal Court of Germany is to decide 
whose heirs are entitled to the money, which will then 
amount to a pretty little fortune. 


Two countrymen went to see the Centennial, paid 
their fifty cents, and entered the grounds. Looking 
around at a)] the namerous buildings, large and small, 
they accosted a stranger standing near them, and in- 
quired ‘‘ what the probable cost would be to see the 
whole Centennial.” He very probably had his mind 
on hotel bills and incidental expenses, and replied, 
** About ten dollars.” The young men understood him 
to mean that admission fees amounting to ten dollars 
would be charged persone desiring to enter the various 
buildings, and this so disgusted the visitors that they 
immediately left the grounds and went home, without 
entering a single Centennial building. 


The history of the “ lowa mad-stone,” as it is cur- 
rently reported, is curious ‘and interesting. Its won- 
derful properties have been known about 135 years, and 
its fame has spread throughout all the country in the 
vicinity of ite owner, Mr. Evans. The greatest reliance 
is placed upon ite virtues in all cases of hydrophobia. 
It is said that 680 cures have been effected by the pres- 
ent owner. The stone is very small, and looks some- 
thing like a bit of dark sponge, except that the pores 
are not eo large. Before operating with it the stone 
is heated in milk and water ; the patient is made to ex- 
ercise until the blood c irculates freely ; then the skin 
near the bite is scratched until the blood comes, and 
the stone applied. When filled with virus, it is taken 
off, soaked In warm milk and water, and the applica- 
tion repeated until the stone will not adhere to the 
fi¢sh. Sometimes as many as one or two hundred ap- 
emp are necessary. It can not be easily removed 

m an infected person, 80 great ie its power of suc- 
tion; but upon the flesh of a person not inoculated 
with the poison of a rabid animal it bas no more ef- 
fect than an ordinary pebble, unless he is diseased 
with salt-rheum or scrofula. Such is the marvelous 


have returned with the report that it was found im- | history of the “ Jowa mad-ttone.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL 
ARCADE 


No visitors to the Centennial should fail to in- 
spect the International Arcade, 1430 Chestnut 
St.,where they can examine a magnificent display 
of Art Goods. A number of the exhibitors take 
this means to dispose of some of their finest 
specimens,at exceedingly moderate prices.—[ Com. ] 


A Porv.ar Lecturer says of “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches: “In all my lecturing tours, I put 
Troches in my carpet- -bag as regularly as I do 
lectures or linen.” Public Speakers and Singers 
will find the Bronchial Troches will enable them 
to endure more than ordinary exertion with 
comparative ease, while they render articulation 
clear.—[ Com.] 


FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause Whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED TONIC is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuencxk & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


OBTAINED ALL THE HONORS. 


Att the honors attainable at the Centennial 
were awarded to the new “ Automatic” Sewing- 
Machine of the Wilcox & Gibbs S.M.Co. On 
view at 658 Broadway, N. Y.—[{ Com. ] 


To Hovsexrerers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is invited to the superior quality of Burner’s 
Fiavorine Exrraots. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from 
which they are prepared and are less expensive.-( Com. } 


eee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CORWIN’S ZEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS. 


This new article is free from any 
disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 
6 oz. lighter than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 
stick or peel off; Rubbe red on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 

Storm HAT, the best ever introduced 

for lightness, durability, and keeping 

in shape. Weighs 1% oz. Price $2 50 ; trade discount. 
Manufactured by JOHN M. CORWIN 

57 "Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOL TON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 
Manufacturer of 


Cc. STEH 5 Meerschaum 


» Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
oe sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JON ES & CO., Nassau, N.Y 
CAMP LOUNGE (#3, Hi, ‘and $5. Cuts free. 
Co., Norwark,Conn, \ Sold by N.Y. Sporting trade. 


om COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Loulse C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


POLLAK & CO., 


ifacturers of Meerschaum Pip 
Holders. Repairing, Boiling, 
and Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5008. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


$I5 SHOT GUN 


A double-barre) gun, bar or front-action locks; warran 
- genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, OR ~ 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for foro 
cen be sent C. , with privilege to o_o wa 
BORE Seud stam for circular to P. 
sun Dealers, Main Street, ‘Cincinnati, 


— 


4 BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


’ Buy theSELF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. SxT 
$27 ; 6x9, $87; 8x12, $60. ni Ca 

Press, type, roller, ink, ae . Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
i? Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


20 Fancy Cards, no two alike, with 1 name 1W0e., hie 
postpaid. B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York 


GEORGE ELIOT'S DANIEL DERONDA. 


A Novel. 


Daniel Deronda. 
“Silas Marner, 
$3 00; 1 vol., 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


The position of George Eliot in the literature of 
modern fiction is absolutely regal. Her one novel in 
three years is a royal visit, and an event in history.— 
Globe, London. 

There has, we suspect, never been a popular favorite 
who has so completely found the key to the sympa- 
thies of her special audience as George Eliot.—Spec- 
tator, London. 

For subtlety of thought, carefulness of literary exe- 
cution, delicate and firm delineation of character and 
motive, and accurate elucidation of the springs of 
action exhibited by its leading actors, it is uneur- 
passed in this branch of English literature.—Christian 
Intelligencer, 

It is a great story—great in its philosophy, in its 
superb diction, in its dramatic situations, in its 
strength of characters developed. Indeed, it is to our 
thinking, the novel of the cultured authoress, and 
consequently one of the finest works of English fic- 
tion.—Albany Morning Express, 


“ Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” &c. 


By Georce Exiot, Author of “Adam Bede,” 


2 vols., 1z2mo, Cloth, 


Readers of George Eliot's ‘Daniel Deronda,” the 
most absorbing romauce of the day, have a varied and 
delightful intellectual feast. * * * It is the very best 
work of the best living novelist.—Philadelphia Press. 

It is a wonderful byok in more senses than one.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It seems to us that none of George Eliot’s former 
novels so distinctly present the quality of her intel- 
lect as Daniel Deronda.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Into no other book has George Eliot put 80 many 
pithy sentences, epigrams, bits of social wisdom, 
satire, humor, and cynicism; nowhere else has she 
probed so deeply social and individual life.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

The narrative is simple, chaste, and entrancing, so 
that every reader is not only held spell-bound, but 
knows at sight what the anthor intended by any given 
passage.—Hartford Evening Post. 

It is a most powerful, passionate drama; nearly ‘an 
awful tragedy.—Hartford Daily Courant. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


oo gms Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitationa! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
a see for yourself that our trade- 
™ mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” 
mm is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
ma never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
ether, or grow soft and worthless. 
No Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for Illus- 
trated erenler. Made by GOSSAMER RUBBER 
CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 

ing story in the annals of American history. Written 

by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 
For Terms and exclusive territory, address 

JOHN E. E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


 HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Lrsorders, &c., &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the wrapper. 
| _ Ask your druggist 
' for it. For Certifi- 
| cates read little blue 
| book, Enemy in the 

ir. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Wi. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y¥. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 


A GIFT WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


FOR 


ONE CENT, 


A copy of Brown's Illustrated Shakespearean 
for 1877, together with a copy of his illustrated paper, 
the (rowing World,which is devoted to natural history, 
will be sent to any one free who will send us his ad- 
dress on a one cent postal card. Address 

Dr. O. P. BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases& TOY PIANOS 
For prices, Address. 

. VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO: 

Sprignfield, Vt. 


Something New in Playing Cards. 
FOLLOW OOLOR AND YOU FOLLOW BUTT. 


GLOBE PLAYING CARDS. 


Sample pack mailed for 75 cents. 


Globe Card Co., Boston. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Managers. 
*.* Circulars and specimens mailed free. 


You are troubled with a bad 
= Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Drugzgista. 
A OHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
SEMENT FOR THE FAMILY 
FEp R AND BOCIAL CIRCLE, Very 


POPULAR, Frirry 
a FOR IT, AND 


THREE CT. STAMP 
LOGUE ®F ALL FoR FULL 
ouR PAKLOR GAMES. ILLus 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
Buccessors to West & Lee Game Co. 


Potter's American Monthly 


In.vustratep; Best Family Magazine in 
the Countmy, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies one 
year for $13; 10 copies for $25; A 


Subacribe for $50, and a copy of Potter's Bible En- 
ser cyclopedia, quarto, 3000 Illustrations, 
price, $25, gy to the person sending 


this club. or sale at all News- stands, 
at 25 cents a number. Special Terms to 
Agents. J. E. Porrer & Co., Phila, Pa. 


y you want to do your 
own printing, 
te sare of money, If soa want 
oldest boese ia and here t 
chea oat, and be ot hand and 
sels- printing. presse 


oll tery 


mi sisters pre ung office Fis be 


AMERICA PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, few York, 
IL CATALOGLE of ticles fe Try 


( made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 13 new 
SSS 4 articles. Samples free. Address 
C. M. LININGTON, Curcago, 


$5, sent, oat paid, for Ilinetrated Catalogue 


Loo 


for $5 00. ATKINSON &CO., 3 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Presents to your Wife, Sister, Daughter, or Lady Friend. 


THE MOST aac HOME BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


A splendid new book, especially pa to the Ladies, de- 
voted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Taste, and 
Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, Work 
Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, Fret Sawin y, Picture Frames, 
Wall Pocketa, Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, 
&c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 Engravings. A charming gift 
to any friend. Price $1 50 by mail, postpaid. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 
rbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
owers, for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging 

Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. %250 Engravings. 
Price $1 50 by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK, —Just Lang, A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, cr Flowers, 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charaine series of 
Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroide ry, Hair 
Work and Card- Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Resta,W indow 
Garden Decorations, Crochet W ork, Designs in Embroidery, and 
an jmmense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all evens 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50 by mail. 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY = WILLIAMS, Pablisher, 


N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. St. New York. 


NEW TEX T-BOOK. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


By JAMES ORTON, A,M., 


Professor of Natural History in Vassar College. 


Price $3 00. Introduction, $2 00. Exchange, $1 50. 


The distinetive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole animal kingdom 
as a unit; in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their func- 
tions, from the simplest to the most complex state; in withholding systematic zoology until the 
student has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded; and in 
being fitted for high schools and mixed schools by its language and illustrations, yet going far 
enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the under-graduate course of any 
college. 


From H. H. Rassweirer, Professor of Natural Science, Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. 

Among all the text-books on the subject of zoology with which I am acquainted there is none that4 
comes so near my ideal of what such a book should be as does Orton’s new work on Comparative Zooloxy. 
In the logical arrangement of the subjects pertaining to this increasingly popular science, in the scientitic 
manuer in which the facts relating thereto are presented, I believe this work to be unequaled by any similar 
work heretofore published. Moreover, the presentation of the principles and facts of structural zoology, 
before precipitating the students into the mazes of classification—otherwise so meaningless and perplexing 
—ixpa feature of this book which must strongly commend it to those teachers who are alive to the necessity 
of a systematic training of the observing and comparing powers. Teachers who have realized the deficiency 
of existing texts-books on zoology—vocabularies more or less voluminous—will find-in Orton’s method a 
systematic and effectual measure of relief. Referring to a practical test of it, I may say that the high opinion 
which I formed of it on examination has been abundantly confirmed by the success which has attended its 
use in my class-room. 


From Ransom Dexter, Professor of Zoology and Comparative and Human Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of Chicago, 
I have examined Professor James Orton's Comparative Zoology, and feel at liberty to say that I think 
it the best text-book of zoology for high schools and colleges published in this country. 


From W. A. Kev_ienman, Professor of Natural Science, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis 
I find Orton's Comparative Zoology superior to any thivg I have seen hitherto. The large portion de- 
voted to structural zoology is especially commendable, and makes it very desirable as a text-bouk in the 
higher schools, academies, and colleges. The “‘ Notes" and “ Library” are good features. 


From J. W. Troesr, Principal of Teachers’ Institute, Haat Paw Paw, Tl. 
Having examined, and thus far with admirable success used, Orton's Comparative Zoology, I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the best book on the subject I have seen. 
The arrangement of subjects is logical, their treatment scientific, the classification natural and systematic, 
and the pictorial illustrations unequaled. It is truly a superior text-book. 


From the Marijland School Journal. 

Professor Orton’s book is beautiful. It is enticing. It is a pleasure to open it, and enjoy a marvel of 
exquisite printing, both letter-press and plates. It is a still greater pleasure to read it, and observe how the 
driest of subjects can be made interesting and attractive by being presented in the clearest and sharpest of 
English. Take a specimen paragraph at random. ‘All the apparatus and phenomena of life may be in- 
cluded under the heads of Nutrition, Motion, Sensation. The three are possessed by all animals, but in a 
variety of ways. No two species have exactly the same mechanism and method of life. We must learn to 
distinguish between what is vital and what is only accessory. That only is essential to life which is common 
to all forms of life. Our brains, stomachs, livers, hands, and feet are luxuries. They are necessary to make 
us human, but not living beings. Half of our body is taken up with a complicated system of digestion: but 
the Ameba has neither mouth nor stomach. We have an elaborate apparatus of motion; the oyster can not 
stir an inch. Nutrition, Motion, Sensation, indicate three steps up the grade of life. Thus the first is the 
prominent function in the coral, which simply ‘ vegetates,’ the powers of moving and feeling being very feeble. 
In the higher insect, as the Bee, there is great activity with low organs of nutrition. In the still bigher 
mammal, as Man, there is less power of locomotion, though the most perfect nutritive system; but both 
functions are subordinate to Sensation, which is the crowning development.” 


Copies for examination with a view to atrediatilin sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of the introduction price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY FREE $1 Samples for trial 
mé 10 per wee 


40 cent. Ag rents 
R RAN send stamp 
It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 34 for pamphlet. 


, Chicago. 


one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents - 


A MEONTEE 1 certainty to any person 
selling our LETTER BOOK. No press, 


ATIONAL PU BLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 45 


10: 953 sure made by Agents selling brush, or water used. Sample Book worth $3 00 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture | Sent free. Send stamp for circular. 


& Chromo Carda 125 ‘samples, EXCELSIOR C@Q., 17 Tribune Suilding, Chicago. 


J.H. BUF BD’S S NS, BOSTON. Extab i 1530. We want an Agent in every town. 
mech 2 om YES Easy work at home. Write now and we 


If you want the best selling article will start you. $3 aday sure toall. SIMP- 
AI NTS: in the world,and a solid gold pat- YES SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
ent lever watch as premium, write 
at once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. WATCHES. © heapest in rer known 
$39 Each week to Agents. Gooda Staple. 10,000 


world. Sample watch and outft free to Agents. 
For terma, address COU L TER & CV. r hicago. 
testimonials received. Terma liberal. Particu- 


lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louisa, Mo, AGE FOUR 810 Chromos FREE. 
I I'S, 5 


M. MUNYON & C©U., Phila., Pa. 
ATENTS, and all Gov. C laitns promptly obtained, or 
no fee. Nat. Gen. Ag’cy, Box 421,W ashington, D. C. gg ou TFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at once to 
OLLINS &C 0., 2 Clinton Plac e. New York. 
20 Best Selling articles in the World. | 


One Sample free, and an order good $55 & 87 7 A Week to Ave nta, Samples FRE E. 
( P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Maine. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.” 
A New Group. 
21 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cts. for Illustrated 
Catalogue and prints of lawn 
subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, cor. 27th St., 
New York. 


A Home School and College. 
CLEMENTS HALL, 


= ELLICOTT CITY, Near Baltimore, Md. 


This old established Grammar School bas unusual 
advantages. The Schools of Letters and of Science of 
the College proper are now open. Every home com- 
fort. Experienced professors. Graduates take high 
rank. For circular, address 

CHARLES A. De M. SPENCER, Ph.D., Head Master, 


GOLD ‘PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
Cincinnati. By patent process he aliors pure gold so as 
to make it as elastic as Damascus Steel. Prices as lew as 
the = le. Send for illustrated price list 
New York Agency, 100 Nassau Street. 


Ale P 


From the time of his landing on Plymouth Roc 
to bis visit te the Centennial. By Charlies Holmes, M. 
D. Written in Chronicle Style, with 80 Original 
Dlustration®@ dy the author 
The Agent’s golden opportunity! Nothing 
like it for years! Sells at sight! Write for Cir- 
culars, with 26 Sampie Tllustrations, copious ex- 


tracts, terms, ete vr, if vou w to secure choice of 

territory, send 50 ote. at once, for bg ay | Bound 

Pr rospectus of over Pat and the other ¢ 
geteras of an effective outfit ‘ENT, Pus’ R, 


Weat Fourth “treet, Clac hall 


AUTOMN BOOK-LIST 


I. 

COLERIOGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samur. 
Piustrated by Gustave fort. A magnifi- 
ceutly ilastrated and sumptuoug volume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 


Il. 
A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Mera 


svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MEDIZAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA- 
CLES. Jot au Uno B Sootetate Jesu. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. IV 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of *“* John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations, Svo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$i 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groree Extor. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $ 60; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, Svo, Paper, $1 50. 

V1. 

“THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Taropors 
D. Wootsry, D.D., LL.D. F. A. P. Baswarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Hon. Franom A. 
Prof. T. Sterrey Hest; Prof. Wintiam G. Sumnen; 
Epwarp Arxinson: Prof. Taroporg Girt; Epwis 
P. Prof. W. H. Brewer; Law- 
The Rev.Joun F. Hexsr, D.D.: Bensamin 
Vaveuan Avetin Fist, M.D.: 8. &, 
Conant: H. Kstent; and Cuanues L 
Brace. Svo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 

Vil. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Wixrs 
Couns, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
* Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “* Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated, Svo, Paper, 530 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 SO. 


Vill. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Evosne Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishups of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther. -Loyola and the Jesnite.—Ecu- 
menical Councils. —The Vaudois.—The Huguenots, 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 
quisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


IX. 
PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mas. Otrruant, Author of Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” Innocent,” “Ombra,” Squire 


Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 


&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. Book IL. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 18T2 A.D. Book IL. Personal 
Observations, and Stadies in Japan, 
By Wittsam Gairrimw, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tukio, Japan. Copl- 
ously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 
XI. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W, 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Br 
Witt Auther of “ Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$1 

XITL. 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. Br 
D. Buacxuors, Author of “Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorua 
Doone,” &c. Llustrated. Svo, Paper, 1 cents. 


Harree & will send either af the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, en re- 
ceipt of the price. 


Hanren’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
To sell our Reasee Pautivne 

B (7 P Terms free. Taylor & Co.,Cleveiand,O, 
) A “lonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 
( Excel. Mfg. Co., 151 Michigap Ave.,Chicago, DL 


LOVE AND MONEY. Great secrets sent free ? 
Tas Uston Co, Newark, N. 
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AFTER ELECTION. 


“O, my prophetic soul !”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C,6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 234 St.), NEW YORK. 


Union ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts Collars, Gufs 
Drawers, 


847 BROADWAY. 
SNYDER'S STEAM ENGINE 


One Horse Power, with tubular 


The above Engine has just been awarded the High- 


est Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
be” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 


material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Sendfor | 


Circular. G. 8. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don’t fail to mention Harper’ 8 Weekl ye 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the Dis- 
charge Pipes of Wash Bowls, 
Bath Tubs, Stationary Wash 
Tubs, &c., when they become 
partially or entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpensive 
article does its work perfectly. 
The tronble,annoyance, and ex- 
pense of sending for a plumb- 
er to free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & 
Sole Manufacturers, 

27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
PRIOE FIFTY CENTS. 


oo by mail on receipt of the 
price. 
— postal card for descrip- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hor, Acent, 91 John St., N. 


DICE’S ror saic by all Draggiste. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE 
Legs to invite hts patrons and stran- 
gers to an inspection of his recent 
wmportations of ART POTTERY, 
FAIENCE ARTISTIQUE, and 
NOVELTIES ( selected personally ) 
of the most celebrated manufactur- 
ers of England, lrance, and Ger- 
many, and now on exhibition at his 


China and Glass Warcroomis, 
731 Broadway, New York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County: and State. 


PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose stamp for descrip tive circular, with 
prices, to PECK & SNYD M’f"s,1 Nassau St.,N. 


“BOSS 
CENTENNIAL 


As well as 


VIENNA. 


WILSO 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
For the 
BEST 
Family Sewing Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 
AND SAVE 


sur 


For Sale Every where. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Chicago, New _Orleans, New New York. — 


RECEIVED 
THE 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hauren's Magazine, Hauren’s and 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonimens at $4 00 cach, in one remitiance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 WW without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is Specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terme ror Apvertisine Hanrenr's WEEKLY AND 
Harpen’s Bazar. 
Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Live; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
arper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| NoveMBER 18, 1876. 


\) 


SPECULATION. 
Spokesman. “ What ‘ll yer give fer the lot” 


Have been awarded by the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, upon the w#animous recom- 
mendation of the Judges of Group No. XX V., the 


FIRST MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD. 
For all Essential Qualities in 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The DECKER BROTHERS are thus acknowl- 
edged to be at the Aead of the Piano manufac- 
turers of the United States. Purity and SyM- 
PATHY of tone have long since been recognized 
qualities specially characteristic of the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments, and now that they are 
also placed officially in the frst rank for all 
qualities essential to a perfect Piano, such as 
“power and evenness of tone,” “precision and 
elasticity of touch,” “great excellence of work- 
manship,” &c., &c., they can justly claim to have 
achieved the greatest triumph in the art of Piano 
manufacture, and to have attained the enzviadle 
distinction of making the 


MOST PERFECT PIANO KNOWN. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
No. 33 UNION SQUARE, New York. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH, 


THREE THINGS in ONE. 


VENTILATION of Fire-place. 
RADIATION of Stove. 
CIRCULATION of Furnace. 


CENTENNIAL AWARD. 


Company, 
107 Fulton St, New York. — 


10 BUSINESS MEN. 


A tact of importance to business men is the economy 
of using an Excelsior Printing-Press in their offices. 
You save money because you do the work in spare hours, 
and so your jobs only cost the price of the paper they 
are on, while to printers you pay a large price for every 
hour’s work. At the same time you increase your busi- 
ness because you will do more such adve rtising if the 
cost is so small. It makes your spare hours pay! Re- 
fer to the catalogue, order a moderate outfit at first, and 
when you find it pays order more fixtures. It costs but 
little to test the thing. The following words are 

ONE MAN'S 

** Have had our press eleven monthe ; ys. Every 
dull day finds myself or a clerk caruing ¢ ~ some job of 
cards or bills to circulate and draw trade, and our busi- 
ness has actually been increased a quarter by these little 
dodges. It keeps our name before folks. The saving 


on our regular printing will be at least $50 a year. 
Send two 3-cent stamps for our price-liet of presses, 
type, &c. 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(# First Premium over ALL at Centennial. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all Sizes and prices. Pictures Illus- 
trating every subject for parlor entertainment and _ 
lic exhibitions. Pays well on amall capital. T4-pa 

Catalogue free. Centennial Medal and Diploma awarc ed 
to Me ALL ISTER, M’f ’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


YOUMANS,- 
HATTER. 


| Stores, Nos. 719 B’way and 1103 B’way. 


Open Stove Ventilating 


TIFFANY & Union 
Square. Silverware for 
domestic use, including 
Spoons and Forks of their 
copyrighted patterns, sold 
by them exclusively, at 
close prices per ounce. 


WINTER BR ESORT. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, Bahama Islands 
Now Open. T. J. PORTER, r. 
Steamers leave New York Oct. 28th and Nov. : 
For full information apply to 
JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 
758 Broadw ay, New York. 


ACME CLUB SKATE. 


nor Key. 


requires no Plates Straps 
i 


Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, 
Goods. F SH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassaa Stree 


WATERS & SONS, 
481 Broadway,have 
iHemoved their Pi- 


ano and Organ Warerooms to 40 East 
14th St., where they are prepared to sell 
Pianos and Organs of first-class makers 


- for cash, or on instaliments, or to let at 


rices to suit the times. Second-hand 
nstruments at great bargains. 


HORACE WATERS & SONS, 


No. 40 East lith Street, Union Square. 


Fire Premium ahead of All as Centennial, Hand and Sel/-Inking. 
Save ! Do 

Primtimg 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
sizesfor large work. An hae, 
have good pastime for s hours, and can 
make money by taking in smal) jobs. 


T 
have much fun andmake money 
BO YS very fast at printing cards, etc. 
SSE Send two stamps for catalogue. 


to Mfr, KELSEY & CO, Meriden, Conan 


MACGAHAN’S 


Campaigning on the Oxs, 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 
By J. A. MacGanuay. With Map and IIlustra- 
tions. Crown &vo, Cloth, 83 50. 


It is hardly possible for those who have not had 
some experience of such things to realize what the 
author of this work did: it is necessary to have 
known: the thirst which a palmful of thick, green, 
brackish water is expected to quench, the existence 
day after day on a bit of dry bread, the scorching 
sands and the glare, to understand what this traveling 
means. This, however, is nothing in comparison with 
the dangers from Turkmen, from Khivans, nay, also 
from “white Indians,"’ Cossacks of the Ural. Add 
to this twenty-five Cossacks in full chase, * * ° 
and the English reader may form some idea of Mr. 
MacGahan’s feelings when he attempted the bold ride 
which he modestly tells us of. * * * A book more 
freshly written, aud with more interesting matter, 
both general and personal, is seldom to be found.— 
Atheneum, London. 

The narrative of Mr. MacGahan reads like some loet 
chapters of the ‘‘Thousand and One Nights.” * * * 
Vividly depicted by a man who knows how to dis- 
till his reminiscences of travel into a bright and 
transparent narrative.—Standard, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 

Ca” Harerr & Buoruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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A CONJURER ON BOARD THE “RANGOON.” 


A “POAY,” OR BURMESE PLAY AT MEUHLA. 
SKETCHES IN BURMAH.—[Sre Pace 944. ] 
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DECORATING THE “VICTORY” FOR THE ANBRSARY 
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ANMERSARY 


OF NELSON'S DEATIL—[Sre Pace 944.] 
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